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Cuapter XXIX. 


FOR MY SON’S SAKE, 


([HE ball had taken place on a Thursday—New Year’s-eve. The 

days dragged on at Yoresett House, in the manner described, 
until the following Monday. On that afternoon, a dark and cloudy one, 
the quietness of the village street was broken. Sir Gabriel Danesdale, 
his groom following him, rode up to the door. Sir Gabriel inquired 


if the ladies were at home ; he was told that they were, and he dis- 
mounted and went in, leaving his horse to be walked about by his 
groom, to the great wonderment of the watching population. He 
was ushered into the parlour, where Judith and her mother sat. Mrs. 
Conisbrough was fluttered Only once or twice, since her widowhood, 
had Sir Gabriel ever entered her house. He had glanced about him as 
he passed through the hall—he had seen the bareness and the chillness 
of everything, and his heart was filled with pity and with some self- 
reproach. Marion Arkendale, with her dark eyes and her light foot, 
had been so bonny ; the “ Flower of Danesdale” had been her name. 
He did not know how it was that she had fallen out of the society of 
the place, had disappeared from the friendly circles, gradually, but 
surely. 

“Poverty, poverty!” he thought to himself. “It isa shame that 
she should have been neglected because of her poverty. And it was 
a rascally trick on old John’s part, though he was my friend, to leave 
her as he did.” Filled with these reflections, he spoke cordially, and 
almost eagerly, holding out his hand : 

“Mrs. Conisbrough, I am more of a stranger in your house than I 
should be, considering what old friends and neighbours we are. Will 


you forgive my negligence, and believe that it arises out of anything 
rather than ill-will ? ” 
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“Ah, Sir Gabriel, I never suspected you of ill-will,” she said, 
flushing. “And when women are alone in the world their circle 
must be smaller than when there are men in the family. Pray sit 
down. I am glad to see you under my roof.” 

“Tt gave me hearty pleasure to see your daughters amongst us on 
Thursday,” he continued. ‘Perhaps, as you say your circle is so 
small, you don’t know what a sensation they made. Half the fellows 
who were there have been talking about them ever since.” 

Mrs. Conisbrough smiled, gratified. 

“You are very good! My girls have had no outside advantages. 
They have none, indeed, except their youth and the fact that they 
are ladies by birth, and, I hope, by breeding. And that tells, Sir 
Gabriel—even in these days, it tells.” 

“ My dear madam, it is everything,” said he earnestly. “I quite 
agree with you. We'll have a chat about that a little later; and 
meantime, I want to know if I may see your daughter Delphine, 
alone, for a short time. I have something that I wish to say to 
her.” 

Mrs. Conisbrough started, paused, then replied : 

“Certainly you can see her. Judith, Delphine is in the other 
room. Suppose you take Sir Gabriel to her there.” 

Judith rose and went across the passage, while Sir Gabriel, bowing 
over Mrs. Conisbrough’s hand, wished her good-afternoon, and left 
her without explaining his errand. He followed Judith, who was in 
the room on the opposite side of the hall. Turning as she saw him 
come, she remarked : 

“ Ah, here is Sir Gabriel, Delphine.” 

Then she left them alone, and closed the door after her. 

Sir Gabriel found himself standing before a pale, composed-looking 
young lady, whose hand rested lightly on the mantelpiece, and whose 
beauty and grace struck him even more in the dull light of this January 
afternoon, than they had done in her radiant ball-dress beneath the 
lamplight on New Year’s-eve. Perfectly calm, she turned her large 
luminous eyes, with their golden reflections, upon him as he entered, 
and a scarcely perceptible sigh left her lips. 

Dark rings encircled those lovely eyes. Though the delicate white 
brow was smooth, there was a shadow upon it, indefinable, but most 
palpable. Sir Gabriel remembered how Randulf had said she looked, 
and he felt that the lad had been right. This calm and stillness 
was not that of repose, but the pallid quietude which follows a 
mortal blow. She attempted a faint little smile as he came in, which 
flickered for a moment about her mouth, and then died away again, 
as ifabashed. Sir Gabriel, whose bosom had been filled with very 
mingled feelings as he rode hither from Danesdale, no longer felt 
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doubtful as to what emotion predominated. It was a great compas- 
sion that he experienced; a strong man’s generous desire to take to 
his sufficient protection some weak, and sad, and grieved creature ; to 
comfort it, to bid it sorrow no more. 

Sir Gabriel contemplated the beautiful forlorn figure, and his heart 
swelled almost to bursting. Those eyes might well haunt Randulf. 
Of course he could not put his arm round her waist, and say, “ My 
poor child, tell me what ails you, and let me lift this trouble from 
your shoulders,” as he would have liked to do. Custom did not 
permit such a thing, but he took her hand kindly, and looked kindly 
from his genial, yet commanding eyes into her white face, while he 
said, kindly too: 

“My dear, I have ridden over from Danesdale, to have a little 
chat with you.” 

“Yes; will you sit down ?” said Delphine. 

“Yes, if you will take this chair beside me, and listen to me. I 
will not delay in telling you my errand. My boy Randulf tells me 
that he has fallen very much in love with you, at which fact I 
certainly cannot pretend to be surprised. Nay, it is surely not a 
matter about which to be alarmed!” he added, seeing the agitation 
on her face, which she could not repress. ‘Let me tell you that I 
know all that has passed between you and Randulf. He told me. 
He forgot himself the other night—in a very pardonable manner— 
but he did forget himself, it is quite certain. A man in his position 
has no business to propose to any lady without consulting his father. 
From what he told me, I am sure you were sensible of that—were 
you not? Did you not feel scruples on that point?” 

“ Yes—that is, I should have done if. 

“T thought so,” said Sir Gabriel, hearing only that which he 
wished to hear. “I told him so. I said I honoured you for those 
scruples. I thought the matter over very seriously—you will not 
wonder at that. The marriage of a man’s only son is no trivial 
matter to him. I came to the conclusion that my son’s happiness 
is bound up in this matter—that it stands or falls with it ¥ 

“No, no!” interrupted Delphine, in a quick, gasping voice. 

“Yes, my dear child, it does. He loves you with no passing 
passion. It has made him into a man all at once. I say, his happi- 
ness stands or falls with it; and I venture to hope that you feel the 
same with respect to yourself.” 

Silence was the only answer. 

Sir Gabriel’s face lost none of its kindness, but a troubled expres- 
sion crept over it, and into his eyes, as he saw the fixed and marble 
composure of the lovely face before him. 

“You do not speak,” he said at last. “Let me explain as clearly 
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as I can the errand which brought me here. I have come to ask 
you to reconsider the answer you gave to Randulf the other night. 
Put away any thoughts of me—ask only of your own heart if it 
contains that love for my son which a wife should bear to her hus- 
band, and if it answers you yes, give me leave to send Randulf to see 
you; let him hear from you that you will become his wife, and my 
daughter.” 

Delphine’s face had only grown paler. Her hand, which had 
been resting nervously on the table, had slipped down, and was now 
fast locked together with the other. She clasped them tightly upon 
her lap, looking at him with the same dull, glazed eyes, the same 
impassive calm, and speaking at last in a toneless, mechanical voice, 
which seemed not to belong to herself : 

“Tam very sorry. You are very good to me, but I cannot marry 
your son.” 

Sir Gabriel was shocked, distressed in the extreme. This was no 
refusal from one who was indifferent. Could it possibly be that the 
girl was not quite in her right mind? But that idea was soon cast 
aside. Nothing could be less agitated, more reasonable, more sane, 
than her whole manner. He did not know that she was suffering 
supreme torture: that she felt as if every moment she must shriek 
aloud in her despair, or burst into a fit of wild, hysterical laughter at 
the grim humour of the game of cross-purposes which they were 
playing. This he could not know; but he would have been a 
fool if he had not read suffering in her blanched face, in her dull and 
fixed eyes, in her nervously-clasped hands, and in the dead monotone 
of her voice. He could only grope about, pleading Randulf’s cause, 
which had now become his own; with each word stabbing her afresh, 
thinking that if only he could get her to assign the reason for her 
refusal of Randulf, he would be able to overcome it. 

“ You told Randulf that you did not love him,” he wenton. “He 
told me that he did not believe you.” A rush of colour surged over 
her face, and Sir Gabriel went on gently, but pushing matters as far 
as he could, to make things straight, as he thought: “ As to that, I 
can affirm nothing, except that he spoke from the most reverent and 
solemn conviction, and not asa coxcomb. And you will forgive my 
saying that there could surely be nothing very remarkable in it— 
certainly nothing to be ashamed of, if you did love him, however 
ardently. I am his father, and consequently prejudiced in his favour, 
but I ought to know better than others what he has been to me. 
He has been a good son, of whom I am as proud as I am fond. I 
think his sister would own that he is a good brother.” (One of 
Delphine’s hands went up to her face, and half hidit.) “ His friends, 
I notice, continue to be his friends. His dependents are fond of him ; 
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they serve him cheerfully. His dogs and horses love him too, and 
that is something to go by. He is no fool; he isa gentleman by 
nature as well as by birth.” (Delphine’s other hand had now gone to her 
face, which was covered completely.) “And there is no reason why 
he should not be as worthy as a lover and husband as he is in these 
other things. And added to that, my child, he loves you neither 
lightly nor carelessly, but with a love I like to see—with reverence as 
well as passion, with a man’s love, and the love of a good and honour- 
able man. Isit really impossible that you can return his love? Surely 
you cannot refuse to allow him to plead his cause! Surely ———” 

He stopped abruptly, moved, himself, as he dwelt upon the excel- 
lences of that “boy” who was so dear to him, and to secure whose 
happiness he had undertaken this errand. For the last few minutes 
Delphine’s arms had been stretched out upon the table, her golden 
head prone upon them, her face hidden from sight. Now she sud- 
denly raised it to him—tearless still, but with her eyes dim with 
anguish, and faltered brokenly : 

“Oh, Sir Gabriel, have a little pity upon me! Do you think I do 
not know what he is?” The words came with something like indig- 
nation, anger, scorn. “ Have I not got eyes, and ears, and a heart ? 
Oh, if it could only turn to stone this moment! And has he not 
looked at me, and spoken to me, and told me he loved me? Has he 
not been kind, and gentle and generous? Has he not.... I 
worship him !” 

The last words sprang forth, as it were, involuntarily, breathlessly. 
She looked at him for a moment with flashing eyes, her face trans- 
figured with a beauty which startled him; her passionate fervour 
reduced him to silence. That Randulf loved her he wondered no 
longer. He approved from his heart of hearts. 

“ Therefore I will never marry him,” she went on, and her voice 
had gained strength. “ Tell him what you please; that I am a flirt 
and a jilt—only he will never believe it; but tell him I will never 
marry him. And if you knew why,” she added, composedly, “ you 
would not press me either.” 

“T do not know that,” he said. “I see you are oppressed by what 
seems to you some very painful secret. But you know nothing of 
the world, my child. I must be a far better judge than you of what 
does and what does not constitute an insuperable obstacle. Cannot 
you confide in me?” 

“No, never, never! I know nothing of the world, as you say ; but 
I know the difference between honour and dishonour. It is for your 
sake and his—not mine. Do I look as ifI were enjoying it? Do I 


look happy? I know what Iam doing. Believe that, and in pity’s 
name leave me to my misery.” 
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He felt that there was no further appeal. He could not be angry 
with her. He could not resent, though he had spoken quite advisedly 
when he said that with her answer Randulf’s happiness must stand or 
fall. It would have to fall, but, somehow, the large-hearted old man 
could think at present only of this stricken girl—for he saw she was 
stricken—not of his own nearest and dearest. 

“Then, my child, I must even leave you, though I feel my heart 
broken to have my errand end so badly. Good-bye, my love! I would 
fain have gone home feeling I had gained another child. I would 
gladly see my son married to a wife like you, if it could have been!” 

Sir Gabriel’s lips were quivering, as he took her hand, stooped, and 
gently kissed her forehead. She did not speak, she uttered not a syllable, 
but sat beside the table still, white as ever, with her hand drooping 
beside her. At the door, he turned back once again, and came to her, 
saying : 

“Remember, you can never be indifferent to me. If ever I can 
serve you, let me know how, and it shall be done.” 

Then he went away, really, and she never moved. She heard the 
front door open, the horses’ hoofs. Then they rode away, and she 
was alone, the fire burning low, the early January evening closing 
in dank and drear. 

To her poignant anguish a great apathy had succeeded. She had 
spoken out her whole soul and life as she told Sir Gabriel, “I worship 
him!” The whole scene seemed to float away into the background, 
like some far-back, half-remembered dream. Everything was shadowy 
and unreal. 

Still she sat alone, and her forehead never changed from its white, 
stony composure, though it was almost dark, and it was a long time 
since Sir Gabriel had gone. She did not know that. She scarcely 
heard the door softly open and close, but she was conscious by-and- 
by that some one knelt down beside her—it was Judith, who had 
taken her drooping hand, and was speaking to her, in her deep, 
vibrating tones : 

“Delphine, forgive me, but I cannot bear it any longer. What 
have I done that you should repel me thus? If your heart breaks, 
let mine break with it. I ask nothing else. Let us be together, 
even if it is only in our wretchedness ! ” 

The appeal came at the right moment. Earlier, it would have 
irritated. Later, it would have been useless. Just now, with her 
great renunciation just consummated, it was salvation; it enabled 
her to speak. 

“ Judith—you are all I have left.” 

“And you to me. I have lived with you these two hours, and 
suffered with you. Sir Gabriel is a kind old man, Delphine.” 
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“Poor old man! Yes, very. He likes to see people happy. He 
wants me to be happy—he wants Randulf to be happy. The other 
night Randulf asked me to marry him, and I said no. To-day Sir 
Gabriel came and asked me to marry Randulf; and told me all 
about how good he was, and how good it would be—oh, Judith! how 
good it would be to be his wife!” 

Her head fell upon her sister’s neck. Judith knew better than to 
speak. There was a long silence, during which one suffered perhaps 
as keenly as the other. 

“T said no,” Delphine resumed, at last. “The worst is over now. 
I must try to go on asifit had not happened—only, Judith, you must 
promise me one thing.” 

“Anything that it is in my power to do, my child.” 

“Try to keep mamma from talking of it. I fear she will be 
angry, and I cannot bear it. To wrangle over it, would be like 
wrangling over the dead body of the person who was dearest to 
you.” 

Judith’s brow darkened. There were moments when her large, 
grave beauty took an expression of kindling anger, and she was not 
one whose anger is as a summer cloud: it was not an anger to be 
smiled at. 

“T have seen to that,” she said. “There are limits to childish 
obedience. For your sake, Delphine, I have done what I never 
thought to do. My mother was angry. - Sir Gabriel just came in 
and spoke to her. He said it was due to her to say that you had 
refused Mr. Danesdale, and that he could not oppose your decision. 
When he was gone, she wanted to know why. She said she must 
understand what you meant. I could bear it no longer. I spoke: I 
told her why.” 

“You told her? But that is fearful!” said Delphine, in an 
awestruck whisper. 

“Tt is fearful. But there was no alternative. I did not openly 
name the reason; I said it was for the same reason as that for 
which Uncle Aglionby had left his money to his grandson. She 
looked at me in a manner I shall never forget. It was I who felt 
the criminal ; but you will not be tormented. . . . As for me, I shall 
soon go away from here. It is not fitting that she and I should be 
in the same house together, for she will not forgive me. She will 
forgive you, Delphine. Come and speak to her.” 

Delphine complied, without hesitation. It was Judith’s turn to be 
left by herself—the strongest, and therefore the loneliest spirit under 
that roof. 
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CuapTer XXX. 
MARAH. 


A sap afternoon at the end of January. The scene was Mrs. Malle- 
son’s pleasant drawing-room at Stanniforth Rectory. Stanniforth 
was an exceedingly large and desolate parish ; it comprised Yoresett, 
and Scar Foot, and Danesdale, and many other offshoots and depend- 
encies. Sparse was the population, though the extent was great, for 
in the words of the old chronicler, “‘ Litle corn groweth in Suadale ; ” 
and of Danesdale he says, “ Danesdale, and the soile abowt is very 
hilly, and berith litle corne; but noriseth many bestes ”—a descrip- 
tion true to this day, to the very letter. 

The house belonging to the old “ paroch chirche for alle the afore- 
said townes,” was a large, pleasant, modern mansion. Mrs. Malleson’s 
drawing-room faced south, looking across a flower-garden, over some 
roughly-wooded “common land,” to rugged grey fells. At this 
season of the year, the sun set almost exactly opposite the windows 
of this room. He had been struggling all day to make a way through 
the clouds, without much success. Just now, however, he had riven 
the clouds asunder, and was casting an almost lurid glow of farewell 
splendour ; of misty rays like a crown over the rugged ridges of the 
fells. Indoors, it was not too light. The fire shone on the furniture 
and on the keys of the open piano. The two occupants of the room 
were Mrs. Malleson and Judith Conisbrough, and they had been 
drinking four-o’clock tea. Judith, who had taken off her hat and 
mantle, sat in the oriel window, in a low, chintz-covered chair. Her 
face was turned towards the sunset above the everlasting hills; and 
the departing rays caught it, and lit it up with a kind of halo, throw- 
ing out into full relief the strong, yet delicate features of her 
noble face, and showing forth more than usual both its sadness and 
its beauty. 

Mrs. Malleson, a little bright brunette, with quick, bird-like, 
graceful movements, looked, beside her visitor, like a robin beside 
some far-seeing royal bird. She sat behind her tea-table, and laid 
down the work which her ever-busy fingers had for a long time been 
plying—for she was an industrious little lady. 

“T wish I could have an exact likeness of you as you sit now, 
Judith, with the sun shining upon your face. The picture would do 
beautifully for a painted window, if a ring were put round your head, 
and it was called St. Cecilia, or St. Theresa, or St. Elizabeth, or some 
of those grand women, you know.” 

“Very different from the reality, who is neither grand nor a saint, 
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but who wishes very much that your husband would come in, dear 
Paulina.” 

“T cannot imagine what detains him, I am sure. He knew you 
were coming, because he made a special note of it, and he has taken 
such a deep interest in all this affair of yours. But he cannot be long 


Judith, and Mrs. Malleson repeated, not for the first time that 
afternoon : 

“No, dear. It was about a week ago that he suddenly said, at 
breakfast time,‘ I have it, I believe, at last.’ And then I said, 
‘What have you, Laurence?’ He answered, ‘Some work that will 
suit Miss Conisbrough.’ Not another word would he say to me; 
but when I asked him if it was anything to do with nursing, he 
answered mysteriously, ‘Perhaps—perhaps not.’ And that is all I 
know, except that yesterday he told me to write to you, and ask if 
you would call here, as he was so busy, and didn’t wish you to be 
delayed.” 

“TI wonder what it is!” said Judith, resting her chin upon her 
hand, and still gazing out towards the hills and the setting sun. 

“T hope it will be something you will not mind taking,” said Mrs. 
Malleson seriously. ‘“ Laurence is such a very matter-of-fact man, 
you know. He would be quite capable of thinking that when you 
said you would take anything, you meant it.” 

“Of course I meant it. I believe there is not any kind of honest 
work with head or hands that I would not gladly take, to get away 
from Yoresett.” 

“Well, let us hope—— There he is!” said Mrs. Malleson, as she 
heard the loud latch of the vestibule door lift and fall—“ and some 
one with him. Excuse me, Judith. I'll send him to you here, and 
tell him to make short work with his business, or he'll have to walk 
home with you.” 

She skimmed out of the room, closing the door after her. Judith, 
again lost in the absorbing speculation, “ What can it be? ” fixed her 
eyes upon the now grey and deathly-looking sky, over which night 
was fast casting its mantle, nor noticed any outside sounds, until Mr. 
Malleson’s voice roused her. 

The Reverend Laurence Malleson was a favourable specimen of a 
broad church clergyman of the Church of England, on the Charles 
Kingsley lines. 

He was some thirty-three or thirty-five years of age, and was 
dressed in a manner which would not have betrayed to any one his 
priestly vocation. 

“Miss Conisbrough, I feel I have kept you waiting an unconscion- 
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able time,” he began; “and Iam very sorry for it. I can only say 
that I really could not help it, and trust to your good nature to 
excuse me.” 

“Pray do not mention it, Mr. Malleson. I do not mind waiting 
if, as Mrs. Malleson leads me to hope, you have a little work waiting 
for me at the end of the time.” 

“T was much puzzled by the circumstances of your case, I confess,” 
he said. “I agreed with my wife, that it was not everything that 
would do for you. I could soon have found you something. I could 
have got you a situation as nursery governess, to take entire charge 
of three children, and teach them music, French, drawing, and English 
at the handsome stipend of twenty-five pounds a year. Would you 
have taken that ?” 

“Tf there had been nothing else—yes. But I would rather have 
to do with grown-up people than with children.” 

“You spoke of nursing. Of course I could have recommended you 
to different institutions. But there was your ‘lack of gold!’” (Mr. 
Malleson spoke plainly, but with as keen an interest as if it were his 
own case he was describing and providing for, and Judith was far too 
much in earnest to care if he had been twice as explicit.) 

“The most agreeable places as nurses,” he went on, “are those 
where you go as what they call a ‘ lady probationer ;’ paying about 
a guinea a week for board, lodging, and practical instruction, until 
the medical board consider you'qualified to take a nurse’s place. But 
you had told me that you must go somewhere where you could earn, 
not pay money; where services, not a premium, were required.” 

“Yes.” 

“One morning I bethought myself quite suddenly of Dr. Hugh 
Wentworth, of Irkford. Did you ever hear of him ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘ He has a name, nevertheless. He is an old friend of mine. We 
were schoolfellows. He is a comparatively young man—about my 
age, in fact ; but he has taken every degree that the medical profession 
has to give, and is member of I don’t know how many scientific 
societies with long names. He is president of the Irkford Royal 
Infirmary, and his private practice might be of any extent he chooses. 
We used to be great friends, as lads. Lately, we have lost sight of 
one another. I knew him to be influential, and I believed him to be 
rarely good and wise; a man in a thousand. Well, I wrote to him, 
recalled myself to his memory, and asked him if he cared to do me 
a favour, as I thought he could. Promptly I had a reply. He 
remembered all about it, and was glad to hear of me again; and any 
favour that lay in his power, he would do me. I then wrote to him 
again. Itold himabout you. I gave him my impressions as to your 
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character and capabilities. I told him that what you wanted was 
work—that you were desirous to learn anything that you were set to 
do, and that whatever it might be, you were resolved to master it. I 
mentioned nursing, and said that your thoughts had turned towards 
it, not sentimentally x 

“ Ah, I am glad you said that!” 

“ But as a career—as a practical calling. In short, I begged him, 
if he had any opening for a learner, and was likely to hear of any, to 
remember me and you. And he has done so.” 

Mr. Malleson smiled pleasantly, not adding that he had spoken of 
Judith to his friend in terms of praise, such as those who knew him 
as Dr. Wentworth did were well aware he rarely used; that he had 
wound up his description of her by saying: 

“Tn short, she is one of those women who would fulfil old George 
Herbert’s words—who would sweep a room, if she had it to sweep, to 
the glory of her God.” 

“He has done so? Oh, Mr. Malleson, what goodness, on both 
his part and yours! And what does he say ?” 

“He says ”—the rector drew a letter from his pocket—“ he says, 
‘ The young lady you speak of, Miss Judith Conisbrough, appears to be 
a’—h’m—h’m—‘ character who might be useful, if her energies were 
properly directed. Of course I know, as every medical man of large 
practice must, that hundreds, if not thousands of young women 
annually die, or go mad, or sink into hopeless querulousness or 
hysteric invalidism, simply because they have nothing to do in the 
world. Miss Conisbrough can come to Irkford if she chooses. I can 
find some work for her, but I beg you will explain to her that it is 
neither light, nor agreeable, nor well paid. No nurse’s work is 
agreeable. It isseldom well paid. She will find the start, especially, 
most unpleasant. It would not be nursing, as I have no room at 
present for even a nurse or probationer. By-and-by there will be a 
vacancy. WhatI can give her is this. In the Nurses’ Home, in 
which my wife and I take a great interest, there is a matron who 
wants an assistant. The assistant’s duties would be chiefly of a 
domestic character at first, and pray do not delude Miss Conisbrough 
with the idea that they would be in any way different from what 
domestic offices usually are. She would have various departments to 
look after—from the kitchen to the receiving of visitors if necessary, or 
if the matron were otherwise engaged. She can try it, ifshe likes. It 
will give her a thorough practical acquaintance with the arrangements 
of the house in which, should she ever become a nurse or a proba- 
tioner, she would have to live. For her services in this capacity she 
would receive eighteen pounds a year. When an opening occurs, I 
will, if her conduct and capabilities have been satisfactory, give her 
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the refusal of a probationer’s place. I have had many applications 
for the place, but none which I consider quite suitable. Iam inclined 
to think that your friend would do, since, from what you say, I gather 
that she is country born and bred; that in tastes she is simple and 
frugal; is physically strong and healthy, and in mind steadfast. 
Pray do not forget to impress upon her that the work is neither light 
nor agreeable; or it may be that after five minutes conversation 
with her, I may simply have to tell her to go home again. As soon 
as she decides, lei me know. She may come as soon as she pleases ; 
she must come within the next ten days if she decides to come 
at all.’” 

“ Now what do you say?” asked Mr. Malleson. “It is eighteen 
pounds a year, and work that is evidently neither delicate nor agree- 
able. The other is five and twenty pounds, and much less arduous 
work——” 

“Oh, I will take the Irkford one, please. The work cannot be too 
arduous for me. Oh, Mr. Malleson, if you only knew what this is to 


1” 


me: 


It was with great difficulty that she refrained from bursting into 
tears of relief and joy. The tight strain at her heart seemed loosened. 
The awful tension—the blank unvaried hopelessness of her present 
and future had changed. 

“T am glad if it does please you. But you will forgive my saying 
—you must allow me, since I am your clergyman, and you are with- 
out father or brother—to say that it behoves you to think seriously 
and long before you take such a step—before you, a lady born and 
bred, leave your quiet home in this beautiful and healthy spot, to 
venture out intoa great city, where you will have onerous work 
which will have to be carried on in the vitiated air of the same city. 
Remember, you renounce your freedom, your independence ; you 
bind yourself to absolute servitude, absolute obedience, and. 

“Yes, Mr. Malleson ; I have reflected upon all those points. I can 
only say, that you do not know all the motives which prompt me to 
take this course. You and Mrs. Malleson have known me for some 
years now ; have I ever behaved in a giddy, or unseemly, or irrational 
manner, during that time?” 

“Never, to my knowledge.” 

“ And I am not doing so now. I have made no light decision. I 
came to it on my knees—through fasting and prayer—not from 
carelessness or love of variety.” 

“T will say no more. I trust you fully, and fully appreciate the 
earnestness of your purpose. It only grieves me to think that one 


at your age, and in your position, should feel it necessary to come to 
so stern and sad a decision.” 
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“You are very kind. I have pitied myself often, in former times, 
but not now.” 

“T hope you have not been without consolation. It is often in 
such trials that the purest and truest consolation is given ; indeed it 
is doubtful whether those who have not had hard and bitter trials, 
can know what inward peace means. There was a royal lady you 
know, once, whose crown was a crown of sorrows almost from the 
first day she wore it, and she said constantly : 


“* Who ne’er his bread with tears hath ate, 
Who ne'er the night’s drear watches through, 
Weeping beside his bed hath sate, 
Ye heavenly powers, he knows not you.’ ” 


“T know,” said Judith. ‘“ But Queen Louisa was a braver and a 
better woman than I am; and in all her sorrows she had work to do. 
I have sorrowed as she did. I have eaten my bread with tears, and 
wept on my bed the whole night long: but I have not found much 
consolation yet. This work, I trust, will help to bring it.” 

She rose, as did Mr. Malleson. 

“You will not go without telling us—you will see my wife and me 
again before you leave ?” 


“Surely; and I will say good-night to Paulina now. I must take 
my way home.” 

Mr. Malleson preceded her across the passage, threw open the door 
of a lighted room (for all the sunset had long been over, and darkness 
had descended); and Judith, entering and screening her eyes from 
the sudden glare, found herself face to face with her friend Mrs. 
Malleson, and with Bernard Aglionby, who had risen as she, Judith, 
came in, and who now stood looking at her. 


Cuarter XXXI. 


LOVE AND WAR. 


Ox, you are still here!” observed the clergyman to Aglionby. 
“Won’t you stay and have some dinner with us, as it has got so 
late ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied he, shaking hands with Judith, though 
neither he nor she spoke. “I heard from Mrs. Malleson that Miss 
Conisbrough was here, and would be walking home, so I sent my 
horse on to Yoresett, and remained here to escort her, if she will 
allow me to do so.” 

“Oh! I think there is no need,” began Judith. 

“My dear, there is!” said Mrs. Malleson decidedly; “and, to 
please me, you will accept Mr. Aglionby’s escort. Indeed, I will not 
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invite him to dinner ; and as he will be obliged to walk to Yoresett, 
that settles the question.” 

“Yes, I think it does,” said Judith rather gravely. “Iam only 
sorry that Mr. Aglionby should have put himself to such incon- 
venience.” 

To this Aglionby made no reply. He had not spoken to her at 
all. They had all moved towards the hall. 

“Are you well wrapped up for the walk, Judith? Won't you 
have an extra shawl?” asked her friend. 

“No, thank you. I walk quickly. Good-night, Paulina. Your 
husband will tell you all about it. And good-night, Mr. Malleson. 
I thank you,” she said, with emphasis, looking earnestly into his 
face. ‘ You know what that means, with me.” 

Husband and wife accompanied them to the hall, opened the door 
for them, and they stepped out into the mirk. 


“ Bitter chill it was.” 


The door—that hospitable door—was closed after them. It had 
been thawing during the day, but was now freezing hard. The sky 
had cleared, and the stars were appearing. Judith’s heart was 
beating fast. However calm and uneventful her outside life might 
have been, her inner one had been filled with deep and varied 


emotions. The interview she had just concluded had been to her a 
solemn one; it had stirred her spirit to its depths. She had expected 
a long walk home alone in the dark, and had promised herself that 
in its course she would reflect upon all that had passed; would 
smooth out the tangled web of conflicting feelings, and plan how best 
to break her decision to those at home. She felt that she needed this 
interval: needed this spell of quiet meditation. Now, behold, it was 
denied her. She was not to be alone. Another was to be her 
companion: one from whom in spirit she indeed never strayed far, 
but of whom the shadowy spiritual presence was, compared with the 
actual bodily one, exactly “as moonlight is to sunlight, and as water 
is to wine.” How could she think, how ponder, how become at one 
with herself, with Bernard Aglionby at her side? She gave it up at 
once, thinking, with a kind of moral recklessness which of late had 
been a frequent visitant with her: 

“What does it matter? Soon it will all beat an end. What 
difference can one pang more make—one other straw? Let him 
come! I shall get through it somehow.” 

But as they paced silently down the Rectory drive, she began to 
realise that she had never really conquered him, never induced him 
to submit to her behests except in so far as words—promises—went. 
He was like the young man of the parable, who said, “I go, sir,” but 
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went not. This was the second time he had disobeyed the spirit, if 
not the letter, of what she required of him. She knew that it was 
not done innocently or unconsciously. She knew that he was quite 
aware of his disobedience, and that he did it deliberately and ad- 
visedly. It was very wrong of him, with Lizzie Vane in the ‘back- 
ground on his side, and with, on her side, far worse things than a 
Lizzie Vane, and things which must not be nearly approached. Very 
wrong; she could in nowise palliate or approve of it; she felt that 
she ought to rebuke it, and even while conning over in her mind the 
best way in which to begin the rebuke, she was conscious of a wild, 
unlicensed pleasure, on her own part, at the occurrence. 

“There is no moon, is there?” were the words which roused her 
when they had proceeded for some little distance along the road to 
Yoresett. 

“No; but it is clear, and the stars are bright. Otherwise, this is 
a dark, lonely road.” 

“Tt is,” he answered, with considerable emphasis. “It is no road 
on which for you to be alone at such an hour. I could scarcely 
believe Mrs. Malleson when she told me you had got to walk home, 
and that without an escort.” 

“ That shows plainly that you have a great deal yet to learn about 
country habits.” 

“T hope so, if that is one of them ; but——” 

“ Are you going this way?” said Judith, pausing as he made for a 
narrow lane on the right. “If we go this way we have to cross the 
river, and there is no bridge, you know, only the stepping-stones.” 

“Well, are you afraid? I thought you were boasting of your 
country habits. It is starlight; it is not quite the end of daylight 
yet. ‘Th’ hipping-stanes,’ as they call them here, are solid, high, 
and dry ; and my hand is a firm one, I assure you.” 

Judith said nothing, but followed him down the lane into a road 
which ran through the bottom of the valley, beside the river for 
some little distance, till, where it was broad and shallow, a long line 
of stepping-stones led across it to the other side. It was a weird- 
looking spot, hardly tempting to one not used to such roads and such 
“short-cuts.” Just below the stepping-stones, too, was a ford, and a 
dangerous ford,’ since to deviate but a few feet from its course meant 
—and had proved—certain death to horse and man, by reason of 
a horrible, deep hole shelving suddenly down, deep enough to bury 
completely, as it had done more than once, horse, driver, and vehicle. 
Between the “ hipping-stanes,” towards this grisly trap, the water 
rushed gurgling along; the bed of the river was too shallow and 
broken, the motion too incessant, for the water to freeze. Judith 
paused as they stood by the first stepping-stone, while, after one or 
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two of the others, the remainder faded and vanished, and the opposite 
bank of the stream was not discernible. 

“Tt looks—I never crossed them at such an hour, or when it was 
so dark——” she began. 

“Are you afraid to trust yourself on them—with me?—Do 
you imagine that I should not share any accident which might 
befall you?” 

He offered her his hand, and again struck dumb, as it were, Judith 
put hers in it, and allowed ,him to lead her whither he would. 
The crossing of the stepping-stones was a slow one, but it was accom- 
plished in safety and in silence. They traversed, silently also, the 
little lane at the other side, which led them to the high-road to 
Yoresett, and when they were once more there, and slowly walking 
through a little dark wood on either side the wall, Aglionby began 
slowly : 

“Mrs. Malleson tells me that you think of leaving Yoresett.” 

“Yes. That is, I have wished to leave Yoresett for a long time. 
Now I have quite decided to do so, because Mr. Malleson has been 
kind enough to use his interest with a friend to get me something to 
do.” 

“Ah! I do not know that such things always are kind. Mrs. 
Malleson said she was jealous of you,” he added, with a forced laugh, 
“for that you and her husband had secrets.” 

“In other words, you asked her where I was going, and what I 
was going to do, and she could not tell you.” 

“ Quite true, though you put it in as disagreeable a manner as you 
can, You consider my natural interest in your movements to be 
impertinent.” 

“T never said so. I only know that, considering what it was that 
Mr. Malleson had to say to me, he did perfectly right not to speak of it 
to any one until he had seen me.”’ 

“Forgive me; but is it allowable to ask what the work is which is 
to take you away from Yoresett—a fact which appears to cause you 
much rejoicing ? ” 

“Oh, quite. Ihave no wish now to make any secret of it. I was 
too happy when Mr. Malleson told me of it.” 

“Ts it something so delightful? You certainly try my patience to 


the utmost; but perhaps my assurance in asking merits some such 
punishment.” 


“Not at all. Iam going to live at Irkford.” 

“ At Irkford!” First there was a ring of astonishment, then one 
of irrepressible pleasure, in his tones. “So am I.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 


“ But may I not know what you are going to do at Irkford ? ” 
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She told him, briefly enough, and concluded : 

“So you see, I shall begin at the beginning, and who knows where 
I shall end? I am vain enough to fancy that some time I may rise 
quite high—to the position of matron, or lady-superintendent—who 
knows ?” 

He had let her give her account of her future life and duties 
without uttering a word of interruption. He had heard her out, even 
to the utterance of the ambitious dream of the last sentence, and then 
he said, quite composedly : 

“Tam surprised at Mr. Malleson proposing such a monstrous thing 
to you, even in a jest. I fancied he had more sense. He must have 
known how utterly impossible it was for you to accept it. Really, 
it was almost insulting to you. But I suppose he was trying 

ou.” 
’ “You are strangely mistaken. I have Dr. Wentworth’s address in 
my purse, and shall write to him to-night and propose to go to him 
in a week from now.” 

“You are jesting,” he said; and still he spoke composedly, though 
not so quietly as at first. 

“T never was in more solemn and steadfast earnest in my life.” 

Another pause. 

They walked on side by side, and Judith imagined that he had 
dismissed the subject from his mind, as not concerning him—as a 
wilful woman’s whim. Suddenly she was startled by hearing him say, 
in a voice which she hardly recognised : 

“You must not; you shall not! I will not have it!” 

His voice quivered uncontrollably. Judith caught her breath: her 
heart gave a great bound ; at the same instant conscience cried, loudly 
and imperatively : “That is wrong! stop it at once!” 

“You must be dreaming, Mr. Aglionby, to speak to me in such a 
manner,” she said coldly. 

And that was all that resolution could at first summon to the 
assistance of conscience. When the head is sick, and the limbs fail, 
it is hard to march onwards with unchanged front. 

“ Dreaming, am I?” he said, with a short,angry laugh. “I wish 
to Heaven I could think I was!” 

They were passing a small lonely farm by the wayside. A bright 
light shone from one of the windows. He stopped abruptly, and 
Judith stopped too, as if she had been a part of himself. 

“Look at me!” he bade her, in a voice choked with anger and 
sorrow. “ Look at me, and tell me again, if you can, that you intend 
to do this thing.” 

“ Assuredly, I am resolved to do it,” she answered, raising her eyes 
to his face, and speaking steadily, coldly, decidedly. 
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She could, however, scarce endure to encounter the glance she met ; 
it was so wrathful, and withal so wobegone—nor to contemplate his 
countenance, so pale was it, so transfigured. 

“T intend it!” she repeated, averting her eyes, and speaking with 
desperate haste. “And more than that, I look forward to it as my 
salvation, as to a deliverer from a life which I loathe, and from a burden 
which has grown greater than I can bear.” 

“ Tt must not be!” said he, in a passionate whisper. “ Judith, it 
must not be. You must give this up—indeed you must.” 

“T quite fail to see why . . . and indeed, I beg you will not enter 
into your reasons,” she added hastily, seeing he was about to speak. 
“My mind is made up, and you can have no possible right to meddle 
in the matter.” 

She spoke ever more decidedly, but thrilled as she remembered 
that once or twice already she had made up her mind, without 
Aglionby’s having been much affected by that fact. 

“You have treated me hardly from the very first,” he said, and 
they were still standing in the road, speaking in low, vehement tones. 
“You have exacted from me submission in things where most men 
would have refused to yield it. You have forbidden me to enter your 
house, to be on friendly terms with you, to do the barest justice to 
your mother, or your sisters, or yourself. Justice! You refuse to 
allow me to attempt even any palliation of the manner in which they 
have been treated. You have already extracted from my inheritance 
every grain of pleasure which it would have given me, and now, to 
crown all, you turn upon me, and coolly inform me that you—you, 
to save whom from a moment’s uneasiness I would give all that I am 
worth——” 

“You have no right to say that to me,” said Judith proudly. 

“My wrongs give mea right to say that—and more than that. 
To crown all, I say, you inform me that you are going to undertake 
a task which would make a strong man recoil—to be a servant 
amongst servants, until this doctor, who might be a pope in whom 
you placed implicit reliance, sees fit in his good pleasure to order you 
to go to a hospital, and immolate yourself within its walls, amongst 
horrors of every kind—amongst loathsome wounds, smali-pox, fever, 
perhaps. If they order you to go and nurse a man down with black 
typhus, you must do it—can you deny it?” 

“Deny it—no! Why should I?” 

“ All this, and all sorts of nameless horrors besides. Any day you 
may take some horrible disease and die of it. God! it makes my 
brain reel, only to imagine it! I wish I could have choked Malleson 
before he ever wrote his disgraceful letter to this cursed doctor!” 

Judith had moved on, too agitated, too overpowered and excited to 
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stand still. She had forgotten by now that it was wrong in him to 
address her thus. She felt only the strong, overpowering joy of find- 
ing herself first and foremost in his heart—indubitably, undeniably 
first. 

“ And you expect me still tamely to submit to such a proceeding ?” 
he continued vehemently. ‘“ What do you take me for? A spaniel ? 
Acalf? A fool? Yow in such a condition: a woman like you! You 
must be mad—mad, perfectly mad! And Malleson——” 

He stopped. 

She was hurrying onward, her hands clasped, her head bent, her 
heart beating tumultuously, as she heard his hot, rapid words. What 
was she to do? What to say? Shecould not stop to consider many 
alternatives, if they had existed. One thing only remained clear to 
her mind; she saw it, and strove towards it, as it were; it was all 
that she could discern through the tide of emotion which threatened 
to sweep her away on its rushing waves—and that one thing was the 
conviction that she must carry out her purpose. Not for a second 
must she entertain the idea of giving it up. She must answer no 
arguments, notice no sidelights, no incidental modifications of the case, 
but hold to the one thing, and it would bring her through the peril 
she was in. 

“Do they know—your mother and sisters?” he asked, in a 
changed, yet eager tone. 

“Not yet. They will when I goin. They know I am going away 
as soon asI hear of employment.” 

“Then, as they do not yet know that you have heard of it, your 
giving it up can be no disappointment to them. Listen to me! 
Promise me to give it up, to say nothing to your mother and sisters ; 
and when we get to Yoresett, I will ride back to the Rectory, and tell 
Malleson that you have changed your mind, and do not wish him to 
take any further steps in the matter.” 

“Mr. Aglionby, you are dreaming now. I shall do nothing of the 
kind, for I am quite determined to go to Irkford.” 

“One moment,” he said, with forced calm, the nightmare-vision 
growing every moment more vivid and more horrible, of his queenly 
Judith becoming, as he had said, “ a servant amongst servants ;” and 
later exposed to all the horrors and all the dangers of life in a great 
hospital. It did more than wring his heart; it set his brain on fire, 
so that he felt scarce master of himself. 

“One moment! You force me to take a tone which I am sufii- 
ciently ashamed of, but what else is left me? After all I have done 
in the hope of pleasing you—which in itself is nothing, would be too 
paltry to mention—but after my sacrifices to please you, surely you 
will not be ungenerous enough to refuse this little favour to me? 
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It is but a small thing I ask—for you to wait just a little while till 
something else is found—something, if you will wear the yoke, of a 
more human, less crushing kind than this. Now, you cannot refuse 
me this.” 

In Aglionby’s voice was entreaty of the tenderest and most per- 
suasive nature. 

“You ask impossibilities—you do not know what you say. I must 
go through with it,” said Judith, a sob in her voice, her heart like 
melted wax within her. 

A short pause. 

“ But I cannot endure everything,” then said Aglionby, with con- 
straint. “There are things which no man with a man’s spirit can 
brook, and one of them is to seea woman whom he lo——, whom he 
reverences as I reverence you, turned intoa beast of burden, a servant, 
a drudge, while he stands by, without having moved heaven and earth 
to prevent it. But there is no need for me to do that. You must 
remember that hitherto I have submitted to your will, and respected 
your prohibitions. This, however, passes human endurance. You 
cannot prevent me from seeing Mrs. Conisbrough, and trying whether 
she is equally hard and implacable as her daughter. I do not believe 
it, for my part. I do not believe she will treat me as you have done. 
She will not resent and be angry for ever, and if you persist-——” 

Judith turned cold and faint as she heard these words. The 
possibility of his proceeding to this extremity had never occurred to 
ler, simple and natural though it was. It must not be done. She 
herself found it almost impossible to withstand the torrent of 
Aglionby’s will. Her mother would succumb to it at once, and then 
the shame, and the intolerable degradation which would result ! 

“Mr. Aglionby, you must not see mamma!” she almost panted. 
“ You promised me—oh, you must not break your promise! ” 

“Am I to promise everything, and you nothing? All I ask is 
that you will yield to me a little. I must see Mrs. Conisbrough. I 
believe I have been very wrong in not doing so before. After all, she 
is the head of her own house. She, and not her child, possesses the 
authority to decide whether——” 

“Mr. Aglionby—Bernard—oh, please, for the love of Heaven, do 
not do this, unless you wish to kill me!” she cried, suddenly clinging 
with both hands to his arm, and standing quite still again in the 
darkness. 

Aglionby felt a thrill of joy so keen as to be agony, as he felt the 
clasp of her hands upon his arm, and heard the beseeching accents of 
her voice. It was very dark ; he could barely discern the dark out- 
line of her figure close beside him, but he could hear her voice, 
broken and deep, imploring him with passion and with the accents in 
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which, not hatred, but love, entreats a boon. These notes were not 
in the sweetest of all love’s keys, but they were in one of love’s keys 
—the only one in which he might hear her voice address him. It 
was better than silence—he could not forego the delight of it yet. 
Let her plead! since neither he nor she might rejoice. 

“TJ wish to kill you!” he retorted breathlessly. “That is a 
cruel taunt indeed. What have I been doing but trying to prevent 
your killing yourself by inches—entombing yourself! Yow are 
obstinate, I perceive ; but from your very voice I gather that your 
mother will not be so. I shall see her and ask her to be reconciled 
with me.” 

“ Bernard, dear Bernard! I implore you—I implore you! 

Her voice broke. She was still clinging to his arm, trembling 
violently, as he perceived. The chill January night air had become 
as balmy to him as scented southern gales. The profound sky, the 
watching stars, the stillness, the voice ringing in his ears, intoxicated 
him. He took her hands; he folded his arm about her, and said, 
and his voice, too, was broken : 

“My child, I believe I can refuse you nothing, though you should 
break my heart! What is this thing you implore ?” 

“The freedom to do what gives me the least pain in my wretched 
life. Do notspeak to my mother! Be generous—you are generous. 
Can you not trust me? Can you not credit me with having good 
reasons for what Ido? Some day, perhaps, I can tell you; some 
day, when we are old—if I am so unhappy as to live to be old. And 
when I tell you, you will say I was—I was right.” 

She sobbed uncontrollably. Aglionby could not speak. She tried 
to turn away. From old habit, she would have shed her tears, 
borne her grief, alone and unsupported, but he would not let her. 
Because henceforth they were to be parted, through this crisis he 
would support her—in it he would console her; and he clasped his 
arm yet more closely about her; while she, feeling little save that he 
had yielded, rested her racked and throbbing forehead upon his 
shoulder, and wept tears which were not altogether those of bitter- 
ness. 

He raised his hand at last, and stroked her cheek with it as one would 
stroke the cheek of a grieved child. She raised herself, and stood 
upright. 

“You have the best of all things—strength,” she said; “as you 
are strong, so you will be generous, I know,” and carried the hand 
which had taken hers to her lips. 

“And the reward of this generosity—is it the same which poor 
virtue gets?” he asked almost in a whisper. 

“What reward can a poor wretch like me give you? What can I 
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do, except worship you with all my heart, and think you the first of 
men, as long as I live?” 

Aglionby was silent, though his heart was on fire. Every fibre of 
his nature was appealed to—his love, and his wild desire to keep her 
his, as well as his chivalry and generosity. He said nothing; if 
he had spoken, it must have been to call her his heart’s delight, and 
tell her that he could never let her go again. In silence he con- 
quered, and came through the ordeal honest—but not unscathed. 
It was one of the furnaces seven times heated, which yet are prepared 
for men and women to pass through; but from which the angels are 
gone who once attended to see that those who suffered came through 
unhurt. The crowd is greater and more ribald; freer than ever to 
hoot and jeer at a stumble or a faltering step ; the flames are eager, 
as of yore, to lick up those who retreat. Some come through, fire- 
branded for the rest of their days; but, such is the mystery of 
anguish, purified too, cleansed as Prosperity and Success never cleanse 
their children. 

He presently drew Judith’s arm through his own, and in silence 
they pursued their way. She was utterly exhausted by the war of 
emotions which had shaken her, and could scarce put one foot before 
the other. They met hardly a soul, but walked on along the lone- 
some country roads like creatures in a dream-world ; almost as much 
alone too, until they arrived in Yoresett, as if the rest of the uni- 
verse had been struck dead around them. He accompanied her to 
her mother’s door, and they paused on the steps. The flickering 
light hanging from the market-cross opposite fell upon both faces, 
showing them, with moderate clearness, the one to the other. Both 
were pale and changed. He stood a step or two lower than she did, 
and took her hand. 

“Have I satisfied you?” he asked, in a low voice. “Tell me 
the truth ; remember, it has to last me all my life. Are you satisfied 
with me?” 

“Perfectly, utterly, and entirely. Can you find any words to 
express more than ‘perfectly?’ Ifso, they express my satisfaction. 
But not one exists to describe my gratitude to you.” 

“Tn the time that is coming for me, I shall suffer,” he said. “You 
will not be alone in that; my sufferings will seem hard, to me, at 
least. Will you promise that when you are attending patients in 
hospital wards, and feeling compunction for their sufferings—as I 
know you will—will you then think of me—alone, wherever I am, 
and whoever may be with me, and remember that I suffer from a 
disease as hard to cure as any of theirs, and give a little of your pity 
to me, Judith ?” 

“Do not ask me to pity you. I shall think of you daily till I die; 
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but how can I pity you? You are so strong, and so far above me. 
I could not pity you any more than I could pity my guardian 
angel.” 

“Well, I know that you will not forget me. Therefore I say, 
may your path be made smoother for you; and fare you well!” 

“ God bless you!” was her sole response. 

With a last long look at her, from eyes which were full of grief 
and full of melancholy, he turned away. Judith pulled the bell, and 
was admitted into the house. 

With a vast effort she composed herself so as to join her mother 
and sisters at tea, when she told them what Mr. Malleson had 
offered her, and that she had accepted it; upon which information 
no comments were passed. But as soon as the meal was over 
she went to her own room, where, cold though it was, she could 
be alone. ‘There she was free to begin the meditations which 
should have beguiled her homeward way. Fresh elements made 
themselves felt in her calculations; new factors appeared in her 
sum of events. 

Was it a victory she had gained, or was it a deliverance through 
unbounded generosity? ‘The last, the last, she told herself, with 
tears of joy which streamed down her face in the darkness. She had 
fought her fight, and she had been conquered ; she had measured her 
will against that of Aglionby, and had very soon been reduced to 
falling on her knees and crying “Quarter!” Had it been otherwise 
she would not have felt as she did now—would have been destitute 
of that sensation of calm, assured repose in a superior strength which 
outweighs the feverish joys of a hundred victories, to souls like hers, 
at least. 

She had an exceeding great reward in the knowledge that not only 
was he stronger than she was, but that he was also good, gentle, 
chivalrous. She was calm, she was free from torturing accusations of 
conscience. Her heart was sadder and gladder too, than it ever had 
been before. Her path was yet rough, her future sad, but she had 
found one who was strong and generous, high-souled and pitiful; and 
this one had seen her too, and had found in her such harmony with 
his own soul that he loved her. Their love was to be discrowned ; 
that in the exaltation of this moment seemed to her a matter of small 
consequence. What she knew was so full and so satisfying. Her 
fears were laid to rest. He also had renounced, and she at last felt 
the most entire confidence in his renunciation. She no longer needed 
to deny even to herself that she loved him, or to blush guiltily when 
the knowledge of her love rushed upon and overwhelmed her. There 
was now no sin and no selfishness in her love. The great peace 
which follows on the accomplishment of a pure and holy sacrifice was 
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hers; the consolation which Mr. Malleson had wished for her she had 
received, and in her heart just then was the peace which passeth 
understanding. 


Cuarter XXXII. 


“HER FEET ARE ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 


“Et aprés tout, le réve, n’est-il pas le pain quotidien de l’existence ? 
La vie, n’est-elle pas l’espérance sans cesse renouvelée du moment qui va 
suivre? Chaque instant du jour, n’est-il pas une attente, un espoir, un 
souhait, une fiction? Dépouillez la réalité de cette efflorescence, de cette 
végétation .... et voyez ce qu’il en reste! La réalité n’est que le 
prétexte de la vie. Ce qui est n’est que la pierre étroite sur laquelle nous 
mettons le pied pour nous élanger vers ce qui n’est pas. 

Les ETAnes. 


Durine some fiery moments, in which soul had been lifted above 
sense, in which self-abnegation had risen supreme, Aglionby had 
made his “ great renunciation,” and had experienced at the time all 
the exalted joy which such renunciations bring to those who con- 
summate them. In this walk of an hour with Judith Conisbrough, 
he, like her, had lived through emotion enough to last him for years ; 
at least, it is very certain that life, if constantly distracted by such 
emotions, could not be carried on; this poor imperfect frame, this 
godlike reason, would succumb under an uninterrupted succession of 
such excitements. This is so trite as to be a truism. Yet it isa 
truism we are apt to dispute when the days have to be lived through 
which follow—as in Aglionby’s case they did— upon the few 
moments, or hours, or days, as the case may be, of intense, highly- 
strung, mental life: days so grey, so blank and drear, they are like 
some bare and solitary rock in a northern ocean. 

Through such days he had to pass; for a long, blank, uneventful 
winter followed upon that night of feverish hope and anguish, love 
and longing and renunciation. He went home and stayed there, and 
people said how very quiet he was, and how little he cared for any 
society—except, they added, with surprise, that of Randulf Danesdale. 
The two men were so utterly dissimilar, said these discerning critics, 
in tastes, habits, and dispositions, that it was quite marvellous they 
should have become such sworn allies. So it was, however; like or 
unlike, they were almost inseparable. 

The simple fact was that each knew the other’s heart. There was 
something so inwardly similar in their lots, that this likeness alone 
must have drawn them together ; not that any effusive interchange of 
sentiment, or exchange of confidences, had taken place between them. 
They had never touched openly on the subjects which lay nearest 
their hearts. But by bit and bit, over a pipe at this time, during 
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some long dark ride on another occasion, in Bernard’s snuggery, or 
in Randulf's den, they had got pretty clearly to understand what 
were each other’s chiefest hopes and fears, desires or regrets. Randulf 
knew now that Aglionby’s marriage was simply a matter of honour 
on his side, as to the necessity for consummating which not a doubt 
had ever entered his mind. Nor had it ever occurred to Randulf to 
think that there was any way out of it for his friend; they were 
gentlemen, therefore such a possibility was out of the sphere of their 
thoughts. That Aglionby was to marry Lizzie Vane, and do all in 
his power to make her life delightful to her, “ understood itself” with 
both of them, without their ever saying to themselves, “ noblesse 
oblige.” Aglionby had never in so many words told Danesdale that 
he loved Judith Conisbrough, but the other guessed it from a thousand 
slight signs and tokens, which perhaps could not have been read save 
by a man who was himself in love. He had first felt certain on the 
point one day in the middle of February, when, sitting with Aglionby 
over their pipes, he had casually remarked : 

“ By the way, I happened to be at Hawes station yesterday morning, 
by a strange chance, and I saw Miss Conisbrough and her sisters. 
They were seeing her off to Irkford; she is going to live there, Rhoda 
told me.” 

There was a very long pause before Bernard at length lifted his 
eyes to his friend’s face, and said slowly : 

“Yes, I knew she was going ; I did not know when.” 

Something in eyes and voice told Randulf that her going was no 
small trouble to Aglionby. 

Randulf, for his part, had spoken more openly to Bernard of his 
troubles and intentions. 

“Of course I’ve given her up for ever,” he said. “A girl may 
refuse the man she cares for from a thousand reasons; but she would 
not have held out against my father as she did, unless she had been 
in deadly earnest.” 

“No.” 

“My father has been goodness itself about it. Not one man ina 
thousand would have behaved as he has done. He wants me more 
than anything to get married. I know he is miserable until there 
are, at any rate, one or two small Danesdales to insure a succession. 
But he told me—though I know for a fact, you know, that this thing 
lies nearer to his heart than anything else—he told me, ‘ Don’t marry 
to please me. Wait five years, if you choose. I shall say nothing.’ 
Of course,” continued Randulf, with his slowest drawl, as he knocked 
the ash from his pipe, “I shall not wait five years—not I! I'll let 
the worst get over, and then I must look out for a Mrs. Danesdale— 
a sophisticated young woman, you know, up to everything, who won't 
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care much for me, nor yet expect me to care much for her. One out- 
lives everything, if only one stays above ground long enough. I 
foresee myself a decent old Philistine, with a stately Philistiness as 
my consort, and irreproachably well-brought-up daughters coming 
out at county balls ; but ””—his mouth twitched—“ never one of them 
all will make me feel as I felt at the bare sight of my little broken- 
hearted Delphine.” 

“ Feeling like that has got nothing to do with being married,” 
said Aglionby composedly. “ But, as you say, only keep above 
ground long enough, and you may calculate on getting not to care, 
at any rate.” 

Adversity did not make Aglionby altogether fuller of sweetness 
and light than he had been of yore. He told himself, when he 
thought about it at all, that he was born a crabbed, sour creature, 
destined to live alone; that he had been too heavily handicapped 
to go in and win, when the one chance came to him of mating 
with a spirit which would have softened and made him better. 
All he could do, had been to glance in at the open gate, to behold 
the radiant courts of harmony and love, and the soft sunshine 
within ; and then, ere he had had time to stretch his hand towards 
it all, or to put his foot forward, the gates had been closed again, 
and he was left shivering outside in the darkness and cold. He 
retired to his crustiness and abruptness, as a snail to his shell. He 
showed to Randulf Danesdale alone another side of his nature. For 
the rest, he did his duties; attended to the social tasks which were 
set him, all with a sardonic coolness peculiar to himself. Randulf 
Danesdale did the same. No one could say of them that they 
absented themselves from the gatherings of their fellow-creatures 
to which they were bidden. What was said, and that unanimously, 
was, that they were the most disappointing young men ever known. 
Mr. Aglionby, it was remarked, had a way of turning the most 
harmless and amiable feelings into ridicule, and displayed a readiness 
to see the worst side of things, to look for the meanest motives 
behind the most innocent actions, and to shrug his shoulders when 
sinners were found out, in a way that was most painful to sensitive 
feelings ; while Randulf Danesdale did not appear to have any 
interest in anything, or if he did talk, he talked in a way that no 
one could understand. 

Mrs. Bryce was still at Scar Foot. More than once she had 
suggested leaving, and still her nephew begged her to remain, if 
she did not find it too dull. After all, he had not had a stick or a 
straw altered at the old house. He had reminded himself that Lizzie 
would never of her own free will come to it, and why, if the furniture 
pleased him as it was, should he make a great upsetting just because 
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it was usual to upset things on the occasion of one’s marriage? He 
left it. Once or twice his aunt asked him if he did not think of 
going to Irkford, to which he replied : 

“Qh, I shall be running over some time soon, but Lizzie was to 
send for me if she wanted me; and indeed, she gives me broad hints 
that when a trousseau is preparing, a man is rather in the way than 
otherwise.” 

With which explanation Mrs. Bryce had to be satisfied. She 
too knew perfectly well now that Bernard’s heart was not in his 
marriage. She too shrugged her shoulders, and said within herself: 

“What a pity! But of course he must go through with it.” 

Thus he remained at Scar Foot, and watched the winter work out 
its course; and felt the first breath of Spring blow over the earth ; 
and saw her gradual awakening from her winter sleep—the trees and 
bushes taking a first faint hue of green ; the skies growing bluer, 
the days longer; the airs blowing more rejoicingly; the seedtime 
on the farm lands. He watched the ploughman, in the few places 
where corn was grown—for “little corne groweth in Danesdale ”— 
the patient horses toiling in the furrow; the clank of the plough, the 
rattle of the harrow, the long ridges; the rich hue of the mould as 
it fell from the sharp plough; the man’s voice calling in broad 
Swaledale dialect to his horses. 

He beheld (what he had never seen before) the first spring flowers 
pushing their way upwards to return the smile of the sun, and the 
kiss of the westerly breezes. To him it was all miraculous, for he 
beheld it for the first time. Each flower was a wonder to him, nor 
did he soon forget how one day he had found himself standing beside 
glorious Stanniforth Force, hurling itself tumultuously over its rocks, 
while all the banks were a waste, a rioting wilderness of primrose and 
cowslip, and fair anemone, and dainty little pink primulas dotted the 
marshy spots. 

Aglionby would have laughed aloud had any one suggested that he 
was a poet; yet, why, if he were not a poet, did he feel then as if he 
must shout aloud with the rejoicing waterfall, or fall down and 
bury himself in those dewy banks of spring flowers ? 

He watched, as country folk on their part will watch the garish 
scenes of a theatre, so he spied out how the feet of the Spring gradu- 
ally stole over the mountains, and how, as she advanced, the leaping 
becks sprang forth to salute her, and, swollen with melted snow, leaped 
like melted snow themselves, from steep to steep, shouting with 
J OY: 

Though he could wonder and wonder for ever, he could but half 
rejoice, for where was she who had loved these hills and vales—as he 
well knew—who had loved beyond all this very “ fair Scar Foot?” 
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Did those eyes of hers turn sometimes with wistful, hungry longing 
towards the north? Did her feet, as they paced the dingy flags, 
weary for the springing turf? And when her head ached in the 
heavy city air, did she not remember the scented breezes that played 
about the old house beneath the Scar? Did she recall the “fields 
bedewed ” which surrounded it, and in which he was free to wander ? 

One day in the middle of April, as he rode out of the courtyard 
into the road, he saw Rhoda Conisbrough alone, with a basket on her 
arm. She was walking lingeringly past, gazing with all her eyes 
at what was to be seen of the house, the orchard, and farm-buildings. 
When she saw him she started, blushed guiltily, and hastened her 
pace. Aglionby dismounted in haste, raised his cap and held out his 
hand. 

“ Miss Conisbrough! This is a surprise! Were you coming to 
Scar Foot ?” 

“To Scar Foot—no! I’m going to Mereside to find some par- 
ticular moss for Delphine to paint, so I looked in—that was all. 
You need not think I was going to trespass,” she added with a look 
of defiance. 

“I wish you had been,” he said wistfully; “never would 
trespasser have been so welcome. Since you have come so far, at 
least step in and rest. Let my aunt entertain you.” 

“No, I must not,” said Rhoda, shaking her head. “But would 
you really like me to? Would you wish me to enter Scar Foot ?” 

“ More than anything—but there, I must not press you; I know 
it is against orders. How is Mrs. Conisbrough ? ” 

“ Pretty well, thank you.” 

“ And your sisters ?” 

“Delphine is pretty well too.” 

“And Miss Conisbrough? You have good accounts of her, I 
hope?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. She has began to nurse in the hospital, and, 
as she does not like it, it made her very ill at first; but she is getting 
over it. Is something the matter with you?” 

*“‘N-no, thank you. I hope nothing serious was the matter with 
her?” 

“Oh, no! Something that they call hospital sore-throat, I think. 
Very horrid, but not dangerous, I fancy. They say they all have 
it.” 

“Horrible! Did she not come home to be nursed?” 

“ Judith come home! Oh, dear no!” 

“Listen, Miss Conisbrough. At the end of this month I am 
going away from Scar Foot. I am going to be married, and as my 
future wife dislikes the country exceedingly ——” 
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“ What extraordinary tastes she must have! ” 

“T do not know when I shall return. Not for a long time, at any 
rate. Now, seeing that I shall be away, and cannot possibly annoy 
yon by my presence, do you not think you could persuade yourselves 
to come to Scar Foot now and then, when you wanted such a walk, 
and——” 

“T should have to come alone, then. Delphine told me that 
neither she nor Judith ever meant to enter Scar Foot again. I don’t 
know what their reasons may be, I’m sure, but that is what they said. 
Everything is very stupid—so dismal and mysterious. No, I think I 
won't promise, Mr. Aglionby; but I see you would not object if I did 
come.” 


“T should feel as if a ban had been lifted from my house and 
me,” he said. 

“Tt is well you are going to be married,” observed Rhoda com- 
posedly, “ for they say there is an old legend that it is dangerous to 
live alone at Scar Foot.” 

“T have found it so,” he replied. And she inclined her head to 
him, and passed on. Aglionby, as he rode away, wondered how much 
longer he could endure this sort of thing. 

On various pretexts, Lizzie had deferred the date of their marriage 
till the middle of May. But the day after his interview with Rhoda, 
the newspapers brought the announcement that Parliament was to 
be dissolved in a week. The Government, unable to carry one or two 
of their favourite measures, had resolved to appeal to the country. 

The news acted like magic upon Aglionby’s mood. It brought 
back in a great measure his old eager political bias; his ardour and 
verve, and zeal for the Liberal cause. Above all, it offered him 
something to do, something with which to occupy himself during 
that dreary month of waiting which had yet to elapse before his 
still more dreary wedding could come off, and his married life, 
dreariest of all, should commence. Long ago—last year, before the 
great meeting in October had come off—he and others had agreed, in 
the event of a general election, to canvass certain districts, and to 
do their utmost to help forward the cause. What reason was there 
why he should not even now be as good as his word? He could not 
merely canvass now, he could help with money. He would revisit his 
old friends of the Irkford Daily Chronicle, and offer his services. 
His decision was soon taken. 

The very idea of sitting inactive at Scar Foot, while all the life and 
fight and din of battle were going on, was impossible. One fine 
morning, after recommending Mrs. Bryce to enjoy herself in what- 
soever manner seemed good unto her, he drove to Hawes, and took 
the train from that place to Irkford. 
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CHartrer XXXII. 
UNAWARES.,. 


He arrived at Irkford towards the middle of the afternoon, and 
drove to the office of his old friend the Irkford Daily Chronicle. 
A few words served to explain his changed position, and to make 
it clear that he desired to offer his money and services to the cause. 

Needless to say, that both were rapturously accepted. Aglionby 
had an interview with the editor, who remembered his letters, signed 
“Pride of Science,” perfectly, and would be delighted to receive more 
communications from the same able pen. There was a discussion 
on ways and means, and as such vigorous help as Bernard’s was 
particularly welcome in the “ throng ” of work which had so suddenly 
overtaken the staff of the Chronicle, he was let into all the secrets of 
the plan of the campaign, promised to go and dine with the editor at 
his club at half-past seven that night, and then, saying aw revoir, he 
departed. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the cabman, who had been waiting for 
him. 

“Crane Street—or, stop! Do you know the Nurses’ Home, Fence 
Street ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, drive slowly past it, and then get on as fast as you like 
to 13 Crane Street.” 

He had always known vaguely where the Nurses’ Home was; 
that is, he had passed and repassed it scores and hundreds of 
times, almost, without noticing its existence. 

It did not take long to get to Fence Street, where the driver 
began to slacken his pace. The Nurses’ Home was almost opposite 
to his old prison-house, the warehouse of Messrs. Jenkinson, Sharpe, 
and Co. There was little about it to distinguish it from the other 
buildings in the street which, noisy and dirty as it now was, had 
in former days been one of the aristocratie quarters of the town, 
as was testified by the numerous large, handsome, and massively- 
built houses which at one end formed a kind of square round a black, 
hideous, and melancholy church. 

Many of these houses were the town residences or consulting-rooms 
of doctors; on one of the brass door-plates was the inscription, 
“Dr. Hugh Wentworth.” Nextdoor to this was the Nurses’ Home, a 
similar but rather larger house, with very clean steps and brightly- 
polished windows. Not a face or a form was discernible .at any of 
them. The cabman walked his horse slowly past the house, and 
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then, whipping it up, Bernard was hurried towards the rapturous 
moment when he should meet his betrothed. 

His colloquy with the editor and sub-editor of the Chronicle had 
taken up some time. It was evening, fully half-past six, though 
of course broad daylight, when he arrived at 13 Crane Street. He 
would only have time to have ashort interview with Lizzie, and 
leave his portmanteau, and then it would be time for him to go to 
town again and meet Mr. Williamson, the editor. 

As he approached the house, he mechanically felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket (such is the force of old and long-continued habit) for his 
latch-key ; and was amused to find it there. The garment was one 
which he must have worn when he had last been staying there, 
and he had carried the latch-key away without knowing it. Without 
ringing the bell he ran up the steps, opened the door and entered. 

Was it a dream? Some one ran out of the back-parlour as of 
old she used to run, exclaiming in a tone of welcome: 

“Oh, here you are! I’m so glad you are early. Come in! 
Why ... Bernard! I 

Never blest with a superfluity of wit in an emergency, Miss 
Vane, white and trembling, leaned up against the wall, pressing 
her hand to her bosom, and staring at him with wide-open blue 
eyes, in which blank surprise was gradually giving place to terror. 

“Lizzie—what ails you? You look rather horrified than other- 
wise to see me,” he began; and then, seeing that the driver had 
placed his portmanteau in the passage, and was standing in the 
doorway, looking intelligently interested in the whole proceedings, 
Aglionby paid and dismissed him, pushed the door to without noticing 
that it was not absolutely shut, and once more turned to Lizzie, 
who, though she had recovered from her first shock, was still 
suffering from visible and extreme embarrassment. 

“Perhaps I ought to have let you know, Lizzie,” he said, taking 
her hand, and drawing her into the parlour, where she stood as one 
paralysed, looking at him blankly and with something like terror— 
with anything rather than pleasure or welcome. Her hand lay 
limply in his, she said no word—made no sign. Always, before now, 
she had made some show of welcoming him. He looked earnestly at 
her, struck and puzzled by her demeanour, and he discovered that she 
was elaborately dressed, and that, despite her paleness and disturbance, 
she looked very lovely in a gown of some soft, forget-me-not blue 
stuff, profusely trimmed with silk, and with dainty lace ruffles at the 
neck and elbows. On the table lay a white fleecy-looking mantle, 
and a pair of long, pale blue silk gloves, the colour of her dress, 


The house was very quiet—so quiet that it might have been 
empty. 
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“You are going out somewhere!” he said. “Is Mrs. Vane 
out?” 

“ Yes,” came in a low voice from Lizzie’s parted lips, as she still 
seemed almost insensibly to shrink away from him. 

He still held her hand, and attempted to draw her nearer to him ; 
but by some slight movement she evaded him, and he continued : 

“Where are you off to, and with whom?” 

She rallied herself with a great effort, and said, though in a voice 
which had a strong nervous quiver in it: 

“T—we were going to the theatre, the Goldings and I. And 
—Percy—he was to call for me, and-—and r 

“Oh, I see.” He smiled. “Well, I wish I could join you; but 
I’ve come over on electioneering business, and am going to a meeting 
to-night with Mr. Williamson, so perhaps you will excuse me. And 
—is it quite convenient to your mother to put me up here, Lizzie? 
because, if not——_ But why do you look so nervous and disturbed, 
child? Surely my coming, even unexpectedly, cannot have upset you 
in this manner.” 

For even he, though in matters of deportment not the most obser- 
vant, and certainly the least suspicious of men, could not but feel 
surprised at her continued pallor and nervousness. Lizzie was racking 
her brains to contrive some means of escaping from him, if only for 
three minutes, of scribbling a pencil note, and sending her mother’s 
domestic flying with it to the Goldings’ house. She could not look 
unconcerned, while pondering in dire distress of mind upon how best 
to carry out this scheme. She now stammered : 

“Excuse me a moment, Bernard. I have left something upstairs. 
I must—go vg 

“ My dear child, you are not fit to move until you have sat down 
and rested a little, and taken a little wine, or smelt some salts, or 
whatever is the proper thing to do. Sit down here and tell me what’s 
the matter with you.” 

He drew her with gentle but irresistible force to an easy-chair, 
seated himself beside her, and instinctively began to pity her, as it 
was his nature to pity anything that looked frightened or alarmed, 
and Miss Vane’s countenance at that moment was strongly expressive 
of both these emotions. 

There came a sudden sharp knock at the front door; then it was 
pushed open; a footstep was heard in the passage, and a voice cried : 
“ Now, Lizzie, where are you?” 

Lizzie started up, visibly in an agony of apprehension. With 
Bernard, surprise and pity had been transformed like magic into the 
blackest suspicion. 

“Let me speak to him!” said Lizzie breathlessly. 
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“No; let him come here,” retorted Aglionby, still holding her 
hand fast. “ How dare he call you ‘ Lizzie’ in that fashion? Come 
on, Percy!” he cried aloud, in a dry, distinct voice: “ Miss Vane is 
waiting for you—and, for the matter of that, so am I!” he added 
beneath his breath. 

There was a momentary pause in the footsteps. Then they came 
on again, the door opened, and Percy appeared. When he saw them 
he looked, first astonished, then appalled, but at last uttered slowly : 
“ Aglionby—you !” and came to a dead pause. 

“Yes, I—why not?” remarked Bernard, never loosing his hold of 
Lizzie’s hand, and seeing clearly enough now that something would 
have to be explained before many minutes should have passed. 

He looked steadily at Percy for a little while, and at last observed : 

“ It’s true I’ve arrived unexpectedly, but I should have looked for 
a warmer welcome from you both, I must say.” 

“ Bernard, let go my hand!” suddenly exclaimed his betrothed. 
pettishly. ‘ What’s the use of standing there glaring at me? You 
have frightened me half out of my senses already. Mr, Golding, did 
you bring a cab, and is Lucy ready ?” 

She looked hard at him as she spoke, as taough she would convey 
some hint to him by her steadfast gaze. Percy was far too much 
embarrassed to be able to understand any such subtle modes of com- 
municating ideas, and he replied lamely : 

“ Lucy—no—why, did you want Lucy to go?” 

A short, sarcastic laugh broke from Aglionby, while Lizzie’s fair 
face was covered with an angry blush. 

“Frightened you half out of your senses, have I? I’m sorry if 
that is the feeling with which my coming, however sudden, inspired 
you, considering that we proposed so soon to be husband and wife. 
Fear is not exactly the emotion a man would wish to excite in his 
bride.” 

Lizzie had snatched her hand out of his, and, with the angry colour 
yet high on her cheeks, was looking at him, half with dislike, half 
with trepidation—an expression which he did not fail to remark. 

“ Now for it!” he thought. “She has cheated me all along, and 
made a fool of me. Now I am going to be put in the position of the 
despised and rejected. Good Lord! suppose I cared for her ?” 

He turned aside, half seating himself on the edge of a table, and 
watched the rest of the scene with the sarcastic smile of a looker-on : 
a smile uncommonly like a sneer, and with a gleam in his eyes as 
cold and mocking as had ever in his worst days dwelt there. What- 
ever the inward progress towards “sweetness and light” which his 
nature might have made, little of it was visible now—indeed, he felt 
nothing but contempt for all three of them: for Lizzie’s double- 
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dealing; for Percy’s dishonest treatment of him, who had been 
his friend; for himself most of all, and his subline fatuousness 
and credulity in imagining that Lizzie was in love with him. 

His last remarks, alluding to “ husband and wife,” and to a 
man and his bride, appeared to goad Percy beyond endurance ; for, 
looking exceedingly agitated, he advanced, stretched out his 
hands, and cried in a portentous voice: 

“Lizzie Vane! The time for playing and trifling is past. I 
can bear this no longer. I never knew till this moment what it 
is to confront a friend whom one has deceived -———” 

Lizzie, not expecting rebuke from Percy, cast herself into a 
chair, and began to ery. 

Mr. Golding proceeded : 

“Choose between us! To please you, I have lived in torment 
for the last six months. You know I adore you, and you have 
told me you loved me. You must——” 

“She has said she loved you?” said Bernard dryly. “In 
that case, it is perfectly evident she cannot love me. If I had 
known this sooner, Perey—it is not exactly what I should have 
expected from ‘mine own familiar friend.’” 

There was a softer tone in his voice as he spoke these words, 
and when he heard it Percy’s emotion (for he was a good creature, 


and honest, where Lizzie Vane was out of the question) became 
altogether overpowering. In a choked voice he replied : 

“T know it, Aglionby, I know it. It is because I loved her 
so. I wanted to speak. I wanted to be fair and honourable. 
But she said she must dismiss you herself. She exacted this 


silence from me, and 

Lizzie was here understood to sob out that she had never been 
so shamefully treated in her life. But here Bernard interposed, 
still speaking in the same dry, cold manner: 

“There can only be one termination to this affair. From the 
manner in which Miss Vane received me this evening, I clearly 
saw that I was not welcome, though I was far from guessing the 
reason why. Now, Lizzie, oblige me by listening to me, and 
answering me.” 

“He softened his voice, and took her hand, and honestly tried 
to look gentle and conciliating. He could not help it if his face 
looked black as a thunder-cloud. 

Lizzie fixed her frightened, fascinated eyes upon him, half- 
rising from her chair, as he went on: 

“T don't wish to be unjust to you. I wish to know no particu- 
lars. But tell me this: let us have an understanding. Do you 
love Percy Golding here, or do you wish to be my wife?” 
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As he asked this question, with all the solemnity imaginable, 
there was borne into his mind a keen sense of the bitter absurdity 
of the whole affair. Yet, though it was some time since he had 
cared for Lizzie, he had honestly and thoroughly believed that she 
cared for him, and it was not gratifying either to his amowr-propre 
or to the feeling of chivalry, of gentlemanly honour, which had 
kept him loyal to her, when, after looking from one to the other 
of them, she suddenly darted to Percy’s side, saying in accents 
that carried conviction to both her hearers: 

“T love Perey—I am frightened of you, Bernard. You crush 
me when you look at me in that way, and I can’t marry you—it’s 
no good, I can’t, I can’t! Oh dear!” 

She cast her arms about Percy’s neck, laid her head on his 
shoulder, and cried heartily again. 

Percy was agitated, distressed, but triumphant through it all. 

Aglionby felt a singular sensation pierce his heart. He knew 
the girl now exactly for what she was, and valued her accurately 
at her true worth, or, for him, worthlessness. But once it had 
been different. He had never seen an intellectual or highly- 
cultivated woman in her, but he had seen a tender, loving girl— 
a true and faithful sweetheart. And he had looked to find some 
consolation in faithfully, on his part, doing his utmost to make 
her happy. 

As he saw her sobbing in Percy’s arms, and recalled her look 
of blank terror and aversion, a thousand signs and tokens rushed 
into his mind, which went to prove her fear of him, and the 
oppression she must have felt in regard to him. It was a humili- 
ating, a painful, and a saddening discovery. 

He waited for a little while, till her weeping had ceased, and 
she looked up again, and then he said: 

“Nothing is left for me but to say farewell to you. After 
what I have learnt just now, I cannot suppose that my opinion 
is of much consequence to you, but let me tell you that I hold 
you utterly free from blame—utterly. We both made a mistake 
a year ago, and I have been a blind, conceited fool all this time to 
imagine that you had not found it out—as I had done. My con- 
science in the matter is not so pure that I can afford to even 
whisper a reproach to you; therefore, Lizzie, will you consent to 
shake hands with me as a friend; and when Percy is your 
husband, will you receive me sometimes as his friend ? ” 

She avoided his eyes, but let him take her hand, and say some- 
thing further to her; and she murmured something which might 
be intended for farewell. Bernard looked at Percy, and held out 
his hand to him. Perey blushed uncomfortably, remembering 
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his own duplicity in the matter; but finally they exchanged a 
pressure of the hand, and, without speaking, it was understood 
that they were still friends. 

With a slight bow, Bernard left the room, took his smal] 
portmanteau in his hand, let himself out of the house, hailed a 
passing hansom, and told the man to drive him to a certain hotel 
in town. As he was driven back through the same streets which 
he had less than an hour ago traversed, he meditated, and by- 
and-by the feeling of pain he had felt yielded again to that of cynical 
and bitter amusement. Before he went to the meeting he wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Bryce, in which he informed her : 

“ Your astute and worldly-wise nephew has this evening dis- 
covered that he has been made an utter fool of—and that by two 
persons for whose intellect he has always felt, and often ex- 
pressed, great contempt. That this experience has left him with 
a feeling of exhilaration rather than one of depression is accounted 
for by the fact that it is simply the price he has had to pay for 
his release from a position which was loathsome to him. In other 
words, my dear aunt, my sweetheart hns jilted me, and I am very 
glad of it. If Randulf Danesdale should happen to call upon you, 
which he is pretty certain to do, tell him this, and oblige me by 
making it very plain to him, for it is the truth, that it was the 
lady who would have none of me, not I who was desirous of break- 
ing with her.” 

Then he went to the meeting, and by-and-by began to enjoy it. 
He resolved to stay in Irkford until the election should be quite 
over, 

At night, when he went to bed, he took stock of his own 
mental and moral condition, and summed it up thus: Befooled 
and jilted by one woman; solemnly vowed to renounce another— 
and happier than he ever had been in his life. 








Edward Sohn Cretawny. 


In the course of last season a collection of pictures was exhibited in 

3ond Street which not unnaturally attracted a good deal of notice. 
It was a small collection, comprising not more than eighteen or 
twenty canvases, and all the works were by one hand; but that hand 
was Mr. Millais’. Each step in the development of his genius and 
characteristics was illustrated by at least one picture, and his later 
style was shown by none better than by the “ North-West Passage.” 
Visitors to the Academy exhibition of some four or five years ago, 
may remember that this picture had a conspicuous position in the 
large room, and was ever surrounded by a crowd, for it called to 
mind the then recent attempt made by this country to penetrate to 
the North Pole. The figures were those of a young girl sitting on a 
low stool reading, and an old white-bearded man in a blue sailor-suit 
and with a glass of rum and water beside him. He was listening to 
the story of the expedition, and the spectator could not fail to be 
struck with the thought that if the terrible enterprise were ever to 
be carried through, it must be by the help of such a man as the old 
one in the picture ; for nothing could exceed the expression of resolu- 
tion given by the clenched hand as it rested on the table, or the look 
of concentrated energy in the whole face as he said: “It must be 
done!” 

That old man was Edward John Trelawny, whose career has 
just closed, and who had had, up to middle life at least, more personal 
adventures than, perhaps, any man living. 

Born in 1792, the younger son of an ancient Cornish family, he 
inherited a name that has found a place in the Volkslieder of the 
West of England. But very little is known to the outside world of 
his early years; and indeed his life had been such a full one that any- 
thing like an adequate view of it could not be given in an article of 
this kind. It will be sufficient to offer a brief account of the years 
1820-25, of which he has written in his book, ‘ Records of Shelley, 
Byron and the Author ;’ for those are the years of highest interest in 
his career, and the period when his life may be said to have attained 
historic value. 

After some years of adventure, “of moving accidents by flood and 
field,” Trelawny found himself in the year 1820 at Geneva. It was 
at the house of a friend, on the outskirts of that pleasant city, that 
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he first met Medwin and Williams—men whose names and lives are 
as closely joined with the last period of Shelley’s career as Trelawny’s 
own. They were young subalterns just returned from India, and at 
that time on furlough. Medwin was enthusiastic about Shelley, whom 
he had met quite lately, and sang his praises over the dinner-table 
with such evident sincerity, and such enthusiasm, that Trelawny’s 
desire to know the poet was keenly aroused. Who was this young 
and daring bard who was striving with all his might to overthrow the 
settled order of things, to loose the bands that held society together, 
whose every poem was a blast of revolutionary breath, who had been 
driven forth from his own country amid the howls and execrations 
of an outraged community? Trelawny’s love of adventure prompted 
him to seek the acquaintance of such an one. But these two men, so 
truly different as to suggest a doubt whether they were made of the 
same constituent elements of flesh and blood, and yet between whom 
in a very short time there sprang up so true and warm a friendship, 
were not to meet just then. Trelawny was called by urgent private 
business to England, and it was not until the early part of 1822 that 
he first saw Shelley. 

It may be interesting to note here that a little time before Trelawny 
met Medwin and Williams, he had, most unexpectedly, encountered 
Wordsworth, whom he asked abruptly what he thought of Shelley. 
“Nothing,” replied the elder bard ; and then, seeing Trelawny’s sur- 
prise, added, “ A poet who has not produced a good poem before he is 
twenty-five, we may conclude cannot and never will do so.” It is 
quite enough to mention that at this time the ‘Cenci,’ perhaps the 
‘Prometheus,’ certainly the ‘Lines Written among the Enganean 
Hills,’ and innumerable exquisite lyrics, had been published ; but one 
must also remember that, some years afterwards, Wordsworth admitted 
that “Shelley was the greatest master of harmonious verse in our 
modern literature.” 

It was late one evening in the spring of 1822 that Trelawny 
arrived at Pisa. He had had a troublesome and fatiguing journey 
from London, and was only too glad to receive the warm welcome of 
his friends the Williamses, between whom and himself a correspond- 
ence had been kept up since their parting, more than a year before, 
at Paris, whither they had accompanied him on his way from Geneva 
to London. They were now under the same roof with the Shelleys. 
Trelawny tells the story of that first evening in a manner inimitable 
from its picturesque grace, and it would be worse than ridiculous to 
give it in any other than his own words : 


“The Williamses received me in their earnest, cordial manner; we had 
a great deal to communicate to each other, and were in loud and animated 
conversation, when I was rather put out by observing in the passage near 
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the open door, opposite to where I sat, a pair of glittering eyes steadily 
fixed on mine; it was too dark to make out whom they belonged to. With 
the acuteness of a woman, Mrs. Williams’ eyes followed the direction of 
mine, and going to the doorway she laughingly said, ‘Come in, Shelley; 
it’s only our friend Tre just arrived.’ 

“Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall, thin stripling held out 
both his hands; and although I could hardly believe, as I looked at his 
flushed feminine and artless face, that it could be the poet, I returned his 
warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and courtesies, he sat down 
and listened. I was silent from astonishment; was it possible this mild- 
looking, beardless boy could be the veritable monster at war with the 
world? ... He was habited iike a boy, in a black jacket and trousers, 
which he seemed to have outgrown, or his tailor, as is the custom, had 
most shamefully stinted him in his ‘sizings”’ Mrs. Williams saw my 
embarrassment, and to relieve me asked Shelley what book he had in his 
hand. His face brightened, and he answered briskly : 

“*Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso; I am translating some passages in it.’ 

“Oh, read it to us!” 

“Shoved off from the shore of commonplace” incidents that could not 
interest him, and fairly launched on a theme that did, he instantly became 
oblivious of everything but the book in his hand. The masterly manner 
in which he analysed the genius of the author, his lucid interpretation of 
the story, and the ease with which he translated into our language the 
most subtle and imaginative passages of the Spanish poet were marvellous, 
as was his command of the two languages. After this touch of his quality, 
Ino longer doubted his identity. A dead silence ensued; looking up, I 
asked, ‘ Where is he?’ 

“Mrs. Williams said,‘Who? Shelley? Oh, he comes and goes like a 
spirit, no one knows when or where.’ ” 


Could anything be lighter, more graphic, more in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the scene than that description? It is a prose- 
poem. And here we may remark that Trelawny’s qualifications for 
a biographer were in many respects high. He seldom or never 
mentions incidents except as illustrating idiosyncrasies, or contrasting 
qualities. His one aim appears to be to show people as they are; to 
make them live again in his pages ; to give the individuality of each, 
and not to string together a collection of characteristics. He is par- 
ticularly severe in his remarks on Moore’s‘ Life of Byron’ for failing 
in what may be called this dramatic quality ; he says it is a poor 
collection of lords and ladies and festive gatherings, and fails utterly 
in showing the poet as he lived; and it must be owned that, in these 
fascinating volumes of his, Trelawny steers clear of the faults he con- 
demns in Moore. Crotchety he no doubt was, and his inferences and 
deductions may often be challenged ; bat, unless we are to set aside 
his work as wholly unveracious in its record of facts, we must admit 
that it is valuable in quite an unique manner as a presentment of the 
lives of the people it deals with. There is a realistic force about it 
that will not and cannot be argued with; it has the accuracy of a 
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photograph, and the breadth and character of a portrait by a true 
artist. 

The day after their meeting, Trelawny was taken by Shelley to 
call on Byron. The Pilgrim advanced to meet them from an inner 
chamber, quickly, and with short steps, as was his wont; for his 
lameness made it difficult for him to adopt any other than a half- 
running gait. He was somewhat embarrassed at seeing a stranger, 
but welcomed both visitors warmly. 


“He wore a tartan jacket braided—he said it was the Gordon pattern, 
and that his mother was of that race; a blue velvet cap with a gold band, 
and very loose nankeen trousers, strapped down so as to cover his feet; 
his throat was not bare, as represented in drawings. 

“In external appearance Byron realised that ideal standard with which 
imagination adorns genius. He was in the prime of life—thirty-four; of 
middle height, five feet eight and a half inches; regular features without 
a stain or furrow on his pallid skin; his shoulders broad, chest open, body 
and limbs finely proportioned. His small highly-finished head and curly 
hair had an airy and graceful appearance from the massiveness and length 
of his throat; you saw genius in his eyes and lips. In short, Nature could 
do little more than she had done for him, both in outward form and in the 
inward spirit she had given to animate it.” 


While the author was taking these observations, the poets were in 
an animated discussion about some work of Byron’s. Presently, Shelley 
left, and Byron invited Trelawny to stay and join him ina game of 
billiards. Instantly he dropped the high themes upon which he was 
ever ready to converse with Shelley (and only with him). Trelawny 
says: “I had come prepared to see a solemn mystery, and so far as I 
could judge from the first act, it seemed to me very like a solemn 
farce.” Yes—there was the Pilgrim of Eternity knocking billiard- 
balls about ; talking incessantly of himself and his own doings great 
and small; recalling trivial incidents of past years; uttering bitter 
things ; but above and before all, trying to show himself asa gay and 
fashionable man of the world, for Trelawny tells us there was nothing 
Byron hated so much as to be considered and treated as a poet. He 
had been the darling of the Regency. He had drunk deep, and 
played wildly, and lived recklessly, and had learnt the lesson of the 
fashionable world, that any expression of real feeling, or any yielding 
to sentiment, was to be rigidly eschewed. Shelley was the only man who 
could induce him to talk of literature. His vanity was, as all man- 
kind knows, inordinate ; and he wished all to think worse of him than 
he really was. “Men of genius are not to be measured by the 
ordinary standard of men ; their organisation is different ; they stand 
higher and see farther; we hope to see the diviner part of human 
nature exemplified in the life of a pre-eminent poet. Byron disen- 
chanted me.” §o says Trelawny: but however great the lack of 
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“the diviner part” in Byron’s nature, he found that want more than 
atoned for by the fulness of the divineness of Shelley. 

Trelawny was by no means “ laudator temporis acti.” He is hard 
all through these volumes on the failings of the Regency period ; and 
many are the sarcastic allusions to “the good old times.” But 
neither is he tender to the weaknesses of to-day—to its shams, its 
sentimentality, its adoration of wealth and rank, its false morality. 

His views on Byron’s marriage difficulties are of course worth 
reading. He deals remorselessly with Lady Byron—says she was 
self-willed, intolerant, jealous, and vindictive, and through some 
sharply written pages gives us a picture of their married life. 
Indeed, his remarks on marriage generally are anything but encourag- 
ing to those about to take the plunge. 


“Very pretty books have been written on the ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ and 
‘ Loves of the Poets,’ and ‘ Love Universal ’—but when lovers are paired and 
caged together in holy matrimony, the curtain is dropped, and we hear no 
more of them. It may be they moult their feathers and lose their song.” 


And again: 


“Within certain degrees of affinity mwriages are forbidden; so they 
should be where there is no natural affinity of feelings, habits, tastes or 
sympathies. It is very kind in the saints to ally themselves to sinners, 
but in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it turns out a failure.” 


Without doubt the most interesting part of the first volume is that 
which recounts the circumstances attending the death of Shelley and 
Williams. The world knows the story well enough, and it need not 
be repeated here. But it is not so well known that Trelawny was 
the moving spirit in an enterprise that began so brightly and ended 
in such darkness. He had one day taken Shelley to Leghorn; they 
had been on board many vessels in the harbour, and the poet had 
been charmed. He was, as De Quincey beautifully calls him, the 
“eternal child,” and nothing had for a long time so delighted him as 
this visit. He saw ships from every country ; he was entertained by 
English, French, Russian, American sailors. He saw the knowing 
Yankee skipper and contrasted him with the cunning and half-piratical 
captain of a Levantine trader; his eyes danced with glee as they 
took in the varied colours of the different sails—the red canvas of the 
Southern seas, the pure white sail of the Northern ocean, the indigo 
or brown of other waters. The ships were to him so many living 
creatures, and their different forms like various kinds of beautiful sea- 
birds. When, therefore, as they drove home, Trelawny said: “ You 
get Byron to join us, and with your family and the Williamses, and 
books, houses and boats, undisturbed by the botheration of the world, 
we shall have all that reasonable people require,” Shelley at onca 
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agreed. The plan was to form a colony on the Gulf of Spezzia, and 
Byron fell in with the suggestion eagerly, and at once asked Trelawny 
to get him a yacht built. In practical matters of every kind 
Trelawny was indispensable, and this was work after his own heart. 
At Genoa dwelt an old naval friend of his, Captain Daniel Roberts, 
and to him was given an order for Byron’s yacht and for an open 
boat for Shelley and Williams. The plans were drawn, the estimates 
sent in, and the work proceeded. Meanwhile, Williams and Trelawny 
rode along the coast looking everywhere for a suitable house for the 
colonists. After much difficulty one was found in the centre of the 
Bay of Lerici. It was a desolate and deserted building called the 
Villa Magni, with not much accommodation, and what there was of a 
kind only to be made suitable after much labour. However, it was 
taken, and, after some time and money spent in preparing it for 
habitation, was occupied by the Shelleys, Williamses, and Trelawny. 
Here in this delightful country, the blue Mediterranean at their feet, 
the purple Apennines behind them, the dwellers passed some weeks 
of happiness, and Trelawny tells with much vividness the story of 
their every-day life. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which, from the very 
first, he seems to have taken his place among them as truly one of them. 
It is to be supposed they felt the value of his sagacity, his knowledge 
of men and things, his energy, his practical qualities. It was not for 
nothing he had been a traveller and an adventurer ; there were few 
things he could not turn his hand to; while, of course, in everything 
connected with ships he was a past master. He used to give Shelley 
and Williams lessons in the steering and management of their little 
vessel, and relates some amusing tales of their “lubberly ” qualities. 
Mr. Rossetti bears witness to Trelawny’s value, and says : 


“One who soon established a position of great prominence and intimacy 
was Captain E. J. Trelawny. We owe to this gentleman one of the best 
books extant regarding the poet whom he understood and loved at once 

The poet thought Trelawny noble and generous, and Mrs. Shelley 
soon—too soon—had reason to regard him as the only quite disinterested 
friend she had at hand.” 


The dark events of the 5th of July, 1822, are told in the ‘ Records’ 
with great exactness and much feeling. How little Trelawny knew 
when he brought about the building of Byron’s schooner the Bolivar, 
and Shelley’s boat the Don Juan, that he was preparing in one of 
them the instrument of death ! 


“It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark, 
That sank so low that sacred head of thine: 
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But he was always eager for anything that promised, in however 
small a degree, adventure and action; and the freedom from the 
trammels of the world promised by their new life enchanted him. 
He went through with anything he had set his mind upon, and had 
a very decided contempt for Byron’s vacillations of purpose. Shelley's 
failures in temporal matters he viewed with tenderness and almost 
with awe; for in spite of his own worldly shrewdness, his direct and 
sailor-like way of coming to the point at once, his manner of looking 
with undazed eye at things as they really are, and not as poets and 
idealists see them—as they ought to be—he knew (no man better !) 
that there is in this world something higher than what we call 
success, and he felt, he recognised, he bowed before the true divinity 
of Shelley’s soul. 

The bodies of the drowned were not found till seven or eight days 
after that fatal squall. During the long and anxious hours of 
those days Trelawny exhibited the vigilance and energy that might 
have been expected of him. He was in the saddle the whole time, 
riding up the coast and down the coast, organising search parties, 
directing them, promising rewards, stimulating their exertions by his 
own powerful example. At last the corpses were washed up, dread- 
fully disfigured by their long immersion in salt-water and from other 
causes, and we all know the touching incident of the volume of Keats’ 


last poem, ‘ Lamia,’ being found in Shelley’s pocket. He had thrust 
it hastily away when the storm reached them, and had gone—as one 
may think gladly—to meet him whose early death he had sung in 
the noblest elegy in our language : 


“The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Had beaconed from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


One of the saddest tasks that ever fell to the lot of man was now 
Trelawny’s—he had to break the desolating tidings to the widowed 
women in the Villa Magni. For days they had been alone, cheered 
sometimes by a word of hope from the searchers for the dead, but, as 
we can well imagine, for the most part only hoping against hope. 
The news came to Trelawny in the dusk of the evening as he was 
going to the house. He approached the silent dwelling, and for a 
moment as he stood on the threshold, his heart, as well it might, 
failed him. He paused, and the Italian maid seeing him in the 
doorway in the uncertain light, and taking him for an apparition, 
screamed. He went past her and ascended the stairs. As he entered 
the chamber Mrs. Shelley rose and, approaching him, looked close 
into his face. She read her doom in his countenance, but managed 
to gasp out some question as to what tidings he had brought. How 
could he speak to her and the other wife words which would desolate 
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their hearts? He found no utterance, and, turning slowly away, in 
silence left the house. 

The bodies were buried above the reach of the waves, and, in 
agreement with the quarantine laws, quicklime was thrown upon 
them. And then Trelawny set out to gain the permission of the 
authorities to build a funeral-pyre on the shore, and burn the corpses 
in the old classic manner. Many delays took place; our Consul 
urged the case, and Byron’s great name was used. At length leave 
was given. The pyre was built, the fuel placed, and the torch 
applied. 

Dense clouds of smoke arose from the pyre and hung about; salt, 
frankincense and wine were used, and presently the clear flames shot 
upward, and when Shelley’s body was consuming, it was noticed that 
this was the signal for the swift approach of a curlew which flew 
wailing and screaming round and round the fires, and would not 
be driven away. Byron, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny and the Italian 
officials, with many sight-seers, stood and watched, and when the 
flames were somewhat subsiding, Trelawny snatched from the midst 
of the fire the heart of Shelley. 

The ashes of both bodies were reverently enclosed in caskets, and 
those of Shelley were, after some time, sent to Rome. ‘There, in a 
little recess under the pyramid said to be that of Caius Cestius, 


Trelawny built two sepulchres. One received the ashes of the poet; 
the other was for Trelawny himself, but it is still empty. The 
heart— 


“That heart whose beating blood was running song ”— 


was not buried. It was given to Mrs. Shelley ; she gave it to Leigh 
Hunt, and some years ago his family gave it to Sir Percy Shelley. 
It now rests, or used to rest, in a beautiful urn on a mantelshelf 
at Boscombe. The ashes, Trelawny was told (but he did not 
positively affirm it) were taken from Rome by stealth, and are now in 
the possession of Lady Shelley. 

Trelawny was now about to enter upon a new phase of life. He 
was thirty years of age, in the very flower of his manhood, and had 
been living for a year or twoa life of a very peaceful and uneventful 
kind. Not an unfruitful life, however; for his moral and intellectual 
nature had received impulse and tone from his every-day association 
with two of the finest spirits that have appeared in this century. 
But action, great or small, was to him absolutely necessary, and he 
began by convoying Leigh Hunt and his family from Pisa, by way of 
Leghorn, to Genoa. He assisted Byron, too, in his removal, and 
makes some amusing remarks on the helplessness and bustle that 
prevailed in the poet’s household. Hunt had gone to Italy to start 
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the Literal with Byron, but the enterprise was a failure and was 
speedily abandoned. Although a man of honest convictions and 
distinguished, a bold thinker, and a fearless writer, he was a Cockney, 
and neither Byron nor Trelawny could forgive him this. Besides, 
the latter says that two minds more differently constituted than 
Hunt’s and the poet’s never existed ; so no wonder the Liberal died 
early. Moreover, it is added with a touch of genuine pathos, “ The 
fine spirit that had animated and held us together was gone. Left 
to our own devices, we degenerated apace.” 

The revolutionary war in Greece had been already raging for some 
years, and now Byron felt the fire kindling within him. He said 
that everything good he had ever written had been inspired by 
Greece, and he would fight for her. But his vacillations were 
tedious in the extreme. Perhaps his health or his lameness retarded 
him—anyhow, it was generally months before he did what he had 
long talked of. At last he put himself in communication with the 
Greek Committee in London, who only too gladly availed themselves 
of his name and money. To make a long story short, he sent for 
Trelawny, who was absent on a riding tour in the interior of Italy, 
to come to him at Albaro and arrange everything. A ship—the brig 
Hercules, Captain Scott—was chartered, fitted, provisioned and 
manned, and set sail from Genoa on the 13th of July, 1823. 
The voyage, after a rough beginning, was prosperous, and Byron in 
the highest spirits. They passed Stromboli, Etna, Scylla, Charybdis, 
and through the beautiful Straits of Messina. Of Stromboli he said, 
“Tf I live another year, you will see this scene in a fifth canto of 
‘Childe Harolde.”” And “Sometimes,” says Trelawny, as they 
passed the “sunny and fertile coast of Sicily—gliding close by its 
smooth hills and sheltered coves—Byron would point to some serene 
nook and exclaim, ‘ There I could be happy.’ ” 

Cephalonia was reached on the 3rd of Angust, but Byron found an 
excellent reason for more dilatoriness in the fact that Lieutenant 
Blaquiere, the emissary of the Greek Committee in London, had left 
Argostoli. It struck the poet that he had been used as a decoy, and 
he determined to move no further for the present. It was a saying of 
his: “If Iam stopped for six days at any place, I cannot be made 
to move for six months.” Trelawny, however, and a Mr. Hamilton 
Browne, who had joined the party at Leghorn, determined to be up 
and doing. Byron gave them letters to the Greek Government— 


“if any such constituted authorities could be found, expressing his 
readiness to serve them when they had satisfied him how he could do so. 
As I took leave of him, his last words were : 

“* Let me hear from you often—come back soon. If things are farcical, 


they will do for “Don Juan ;” if heroical, you shall have another canto of 
“Childe Harold.”’” 
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“Come back soon!” When Trelawny did come back, it was to see 
the Pilgrim of Eternity in his coffin. 

A transcript of several pages of Trelawny’s book ought now to be 
given ; for it is impossible in any other way to convey an idea of the 
vividness with which he describes the scenes and adventures he and 
his companion met with. They passed tracts of country strewn with 
the whitening bones of the insurgents and the Turks; they saw the 
ashes of what were once happy villages; they beheld fields full of 
rank weeds where once harvests were bounteous; they gazed on the 
shattered remains of barricades and fortifications. And these ghastly 
scenes lay in regions associated forever with historic names that are 
the blessed heritage of humanity. 

Corinth was reached, and there the companions met many of the 
chieftains of the war. 


“Thence we crossed to Salamis, and found the legislative and executive 
bodies of the Provisional Government accusing each other of embezzling 
the public money ... There, too, I saw the first specimens of the super- 
subtle Phanariotes, pre-eminent in all evil, reared at Constantinople, and 
trained in the arts of deception by the most adroit professors in the 
world.” 


The scheming, the intriguing, the selfishness passed description. 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ contains no instance of offended vanity, and 
dilatoriness and sloth, and deception, that can at all compare with 
what the Englishmen saw. They left in disgust, sailed for Hydra, 
and sent deputies from thence to England to arrange for a loan. 
Hamilton Browne accompanied the deputies, while Trelawny stayed 
in Greece. 

At Athens he met Odysseus, of whom he at once formed a high 
opinion. ‘“ Descended from the most renowned race of Klephtes, he 
was a master of the art of mountain warfare, and a thorough Greek 
in cunning; strong-bodied, nimble-witted, and nimble-footed.” In 
short, Odysseus was a Grecian hero of the old classic type, and, though 
capable of any shifts or stratagems, incorruptible in the cause of 
Greek independence. Trelawny joined him in an expedition to Eubcea 
against the Turks ; then accompanied him to Salona, where a Congress 
was to be held ; then was sent by him to Missolonghi, where Byron 
was living at that time (the spring of 1824), to induce the poet and 
the leaders of Western Greece to attend the Congress. 

Missolonghi, on the northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, was 
and is the most pestiferous and malarious spot in the whole of Greece. 
Trelawny knew Byron’s predisposition to fever, and feared for his 
safety directly he heard where he was. On the way from Salona 
he met a messenger with a small guard going to that town from 
Missolonghi. He had a foreboding of evil, and his heart sank. He 
paused: then passed by the escort without exchanging a word, 
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and suffered the messenger to go some distance on his way before he 
had the courage to turn back and demand his tidings. ‘“ Byron was 
dead!” ‘Thus, by a stroke of fate, my hopes of being of use in 
Greece were extinguished.” Yes, and his ambitions too; for it is no 
secret that he used every exertion to get Byron to Athens, assured 
that once the poet was there as the dispenser of the English loan 
and the controller of the lawless chieftains, in a city he loved, whose 
very atmosphere is inspiration, whose associations would have stirred 
every fibre of his nature and urged him to loftier endeavours than 
he had ever yet made—in short, with unbounded power and a 
stimulus to use it, he would have been offered the crown of Greece. 
But that was never to be. Death, as Raleigh says, had gathered 
together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, the ambition 
of this man, and covered it over with these two narrow words—“ hic 
jacet.” 

Once more we have to turn to Trelawny’s ‘ Records.’ He arrived 
at Missolonghi, and going straight to the house where Byron had 
lived, met the poet’s servant Fletcher. 





“ Asif he knew my wishes, he led me up a narrow stair into a small 
room, with nothing in it but a coffin standing on trestles. No word was 
spoken by either of us; he withdrew the black pall and the white shroud, 
and there lay the embalmed body of the Pilgrim—more beautiful in death 
than in life. The contraction of the muscles and skin had effaced every 
line that time or passion had ever traced on it; few marble busts could 
have matched its stainless white, the harmony of its proportions, and 
perfect finish: yet he had been dissatisfied with that body and longed to 
cast its slough. How often I had heard him curse it! He was jealous of 
the genius of Shakespeare—that might well be—but where had he seen the 
face or form worthy to excite his envy?” 


Then Fletcher is sent away, and Trelawny does the deed for which 
the blame of most people has unsparingly and, as one must think, 
justly, fallen upon him. Merely to gratify a curiosity (which had 
already on one occasion been gratified by Byron himself while they 
were bathing), or, as Trelawny says, “to confirm or remove my 
doubts as to the exact cause of his lameness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s 
feet and was answered.” And then follow exact particulars which 
might in this case, as in the case of the burning of Shelley’s body, 
where the details given are, in one or two places, simply revolting, 
have been omitted. It is a pity he did this thing, and a pity he has 
writtaa of it in the calm, matter-of-fact manner he has used. But 
then sentiment had only a small part in Trelawny’s nature, and the 
reader of these ‘ Records’ will be struck particularly by one thing, 
that between the author and Byron there was very little real friend- 
ship. The poet failed in tact, temper, judgment, decision, and many 
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other qualities which Trelawny possessed. The latter was therefore 
necessary to him, and in his turn was naturally and justly proud of 
being the associate of, perhaps, the most famous man in Europe. He 
never speaks of Shelley except with genuine affection, while of Byron 
he says innumerable hard things. Their natures were as far apart 
as the east is from the west, and nothing could make them amalga- 
mate. In the first shock of Byron’s death, Trelawny did indeed 
write, “ the world has lost its greatest man ; I my best friend.” But 
this is tempered down in the ‘ Records’ to, “I had a strong feeling 
of goodwill towards Byron,” and the impression that his book leaves 
on the reader’s mind, is that the feeling of goodwill was not always a 
strong one. 

He next began a life of great activity, organising, in the first place, 
and paying out of his own means, a small corps of men. They were 
a motley crew. Some foreign soldiers, who had been in Byron’s pay, 
joined him. He had also five brass guns with ammunition. The 
total force was fifty or sixty horses and mules, and a hundred men, 
among whom only one spoke English, and he was a Scotchman named 
Fenton. 

Many adventures followed in different parts of Greece—chiefly in 
the east, and while Trelawny was in company with Odysseus—all of 
which are told in a racy and realistic way. 

The history of the Greek War of Independence is a difficult and 
complicated one, and need not be alluded to in this article, except in 
so far as it touches on the doings of Odysseus and, through him, 
Trelawny. The country was, soon after Byron’s death, in a state of 
anarchy. The Government had no control over the military leaders ; 
these seized upon any land from which they had succeeded in expel- 
ling the Turks, and held it as their own. But the dwellers in the 
towns, civilians, jealous of the increasing power of the military chiefs, 
disputed their right to do this, and began to form a self-constituted 
government. Mavrocordato, the enemy of Odysseus, Tricoupi, and 
Colette, took the lead; but the soldiers paid little heed to them, not 
thinking it possible that a government without money could be very 
formidable or last long. The Government, did, however, succeed 
in getting a loan from England—no less than £40,000. They 
assembled at Nauplia, and at once determined to crush their military 
rivals. 

Odysseus had the command of Eastern Greece before the revolution 
began. He had succeeded in subduing the brigands in his district, 
and had persuaded such of them as submitted, to join his forces. 
His army was small, but his genius for command was great, and, 
as he told Trelawny, he had for three years, by stratagem and force, 
and without aid from the Government, kept the Turks out of the 
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Morea. When a National Assembly met at Nauplia, Odysseus stood 
up and denounced the Government, accusing them of embezzlement 
and fraud, and saying that the good English gold had gone into 
their own pockets and not into the channels for which it was in- 
tended. That same night his life was attempted, and though the 
delinquents were arrested and handed over to the Government, they 
were never punished. 

At last affairs became so bad through the disorganisation and 
plotting and counter-plotting, and embezzlement and treachery, that 
the brave Klephte chieftain was forced to retire to his own people. 
They dwelt on and about Mount Parnassus, and were as absolutely 
loyal to their chief as ever were the members of a Highland clan to 
theirs. In one of the steep and all but inaccessible crevices of the 
great mountain was a large cave. This Odysseus had, with much 
labour and skill, rendered perfectly habitable, and, by the help of 
a succession of ladders which could be used by those in possession 
to prevent the access of enemies, tolerably easy of reach. When the 
war broke out the chieftain had placed there his family and goods, 
and stored the cave with provisions for some years. It was such a 
place as one reads of in a romance. Most difficult of access, it was 
vast in size and absolutely impregnable if a watch were set over the 
ladders. The entrance to it was thirty feet high, so that it was 
perfectly light and airy ; in front was a wide and smooth terrace of 
solid rock, which without much difficulty lent itself to purposes of 
fortification; many galleries and chambers opened out from the 
main cavern, all of them large enough for habitation. From hidden 
springs on the crown of Parnassus, filtered through the rock a stream 
of limpid purity and fell into a large cistern on the terrace. The 
views were limitless and splendid, and the air you inhaled was the 
very breath of heaven. 

The fortunes of war and his own restless spirit called Odysseus 
back to Athens. ‘There, some months afterwards, he was imprisoned, 
most cruelly tortured to make him tell where his treasure was hidden, 
hamstrung, and at last flung from the tower of his confinement and 
killed. So perished this brave chieftain—the ablest soldier and 
perhaps the only honest man of all the Greeks. His own ability 
and his own honesty had been his ruin ; for these he was murdered. 

It is not possible to follow, in this article, Trelawny’s minute 
account of the negotiations and scheming of all sorts that now went 
on in Greece, nor of his life in the cave. At their last parting, 
Odysseus had called his men together and in their presence given 
everything over to “this Englishman,” and well Trelawny was 
qualified for the charge. Treachery, however, found its way to this 


altitude. Mention has been made of a Scotchman who joined Trelawny’s 
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corps when the latter went from Missolonghi to Salona, by name Fenton. 
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This man was a spy, an informer, and a miscreant of the worst type. 
He had begged hard to be allowed to join the corps, and being an 
able fellow and full of activity and energy, and having, moreover, a 
nimble brain and a good address, had by slow degrees gained the 
confidence of his commander. “I sent him on many missions for 
money, to the seat of Government, to see what they were doing, and 
with letters to friendly chiefs . . . I supplied him with all he 
wanted—my purse was his.” 
But every journey that his man Fenton made was undertaken by 
him with the secret determination to further the cause he had at 
heart, and that was—not the deliverance of Greece from the hand of 
her Turkish oppressors, but the betrayal of Trelawny and his cave 
and all it contained to the Secretary of War. For a furious jealousy 
of Odysseus and all his belongings possessed the Government. 
Sympathy of soul and feeling (if such men have souls and feelings) 
at once told the schemers that Fenton had his price. The cave was 
supposed to hold far more treasure than poor Odysseus had ever hoped 
for or even dreamed of, and the Scotchman’s share was to be one-half of 
everything. The plan was to capture Odysseus and murder Trelawny, 
and the first part of this plot had been successfully carried out. The 
rest, however, was not so easy of accomplishment, for the Englishman 
was both wary and brave, and kept good watch against the approach of 
enemies from the outside. There was in the cave a weak-minded, 
bombastic, irresolute, pliable creature named Whitcombe. He had 
thrown in his lot with Greece simply, as he said, to seek adventures, 
and Fenton had brought him to Trelawny in the latter part of May 
1825. He had been welcomed cordially, and for three days had been 
treated by the commander as a guest. On the fourth day, after 
dinner, the three compatriots sat out on the terrace smoking and 
drinking ; every one else had retreated to the inner caves, for it was 
very hot. Fenton then proposed a shooting match with Whitcombe ; 
a target was arranged, and several shots were fired. Suddenly Fenton 
turned to Trelawny, and proposed that he should match his pistol 
against their muskets. He agreed, and taking the pistol from his 
belt, fired. At the same instant he felt himself shot in the back, 
and heard both men exclaim, “ What a horrid accident.” He said, 
“ Fenton, this must have been accidental,” and Fenton, expressing the 
deepest sorrow, declared that it was so. The Scotchman then offered 
to shoot Whitcombe, whose gun had inflicted the wound, but Trelawny 
forbade him ; whereupon Fenton hastily left him, following Whit- 
combe, who had gone to the entrance porch to make his escape. 
But there was another reckoning to be made before they got away. 
One of the most valuable members of the little community was a 
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noble dog, one of a breed that is found in the mountains of 
Pindus in Thessalia. Huge in size, they are yet more remarkable 
for courage and sagacity, and the one in the cave was a splendid 
specimen. 


“He would not enter a room; he patrolled the terrace at night, and was 
best pleased in the winter snowstorms, when the icicles hung on his long, 
brindled hair and shaggy mane. It was impossible to elude his vigilance 
or corrupt his fidelity—he could not be bribed. This is more than I can 
say of any Greek that I had dealings with, during the three years that I 
lived amongst them.” 


This dog saw at once that something was wrong, and growling 
savagely, barred the escape ofthe miscreants. His warning note was 
heard in the cavern, and one of the men, a Hungarian, was at his 
post inan instant. Fenton called to him, “A dreadful accident! will 
you come down and help?” The Hungarian answered, “ No accident, 
but treachery! If you don’t put your carbine down I shall shoot 
you.” Fenton had already raised his carbine, when the Hungarian 
fired, and killed him. 


“Whitcombe attempted to escape by the trap-door; the dog threw him 
on his back and held him as if he had been a rat. Achmett, a Turk, 
seized him, bound his arms, dragged him to a crane used for hoisting 
things from below, put a slip-knot in the rope, and placed it round his 
ankles to hang him. His convulsive shrieks and the frantic struggles he 
made as his executioners were hoisting him over the precipice, calling on 
God to witness that he was innocent, thrilled through my shattered 
nerves.’ 


Trelawny, suffering as he was the acutest agony, every fibre in his 
body wrenched with pain, had yet the singular nobleness to stay the 
execution and, eventually, to forgive this wretched man. What be- 
came of him is not related. 

And then began an exhibition of endurance and will that must remind 
readers of a scene that has but lately closed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. From the first day he was wounded, Trelawny determined 
to leave everything to nature. Doctors were scarce in Greece, and 
able ones did not exist at all, and the maimed man had more faith in 
his own constitution and the splendid mountain air than in fifth-rate 
surgery. He had been hit by two balls between the shoulders, one 
wound being close to the spine. One of the bullets found its way, by 
a tortuous avenue, into his mouth and, as he bent his head, fell with 
several teeth to the ground, the socket of the teeth was broken and 
the right arm paralysed. He neither lay down nor quite sat down, 
but placed himself in a leaning posture against the rock, and there he 
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remained for twenty days. No portion of his dress was removed : no 
extra covering worn. He refused to be 


“bandaged, plastered, poulticed, or even washed; nor would I move or 
allow any one to look at my wound. I was kept alive by yolks of eggs and 
water for twenty days: it was forty days before there was any sensible 
diminution of pain; I then submitted to have my body sponged with spirit 
and water, and my dress partly changed. I was reduced in weight from 
thirteen stone to less than ten, and looked like a galvanised mummy.” 


It is a wonderful record of more than Spartan endurance. He next 
tells how he attempted to take solid food and of the agony of moving 
his shattered jaw. He tells, with grim humour, how he “ refused all 
wishy-washy or spoon-food and stuck to wild boar, which in turn 
stuck to me; it spliced my bones and healed my flesh.” But his 
right arm was still paralysed, and after waiting three months in all, 
and little progress made, he determined to see a surgeon, for until 
the ball was extracted, the arm would never regain its muscular force. 
A Klephte surgeon was brought, and was told that unless he cured 
the Englishman he would be killed. Trelawny bared his breast, the 
leech made an incision with a razor and began searching with his 
finger and thumb for the ball. But it was not to be found, and the 
wounded man carried that bullet in his body till his death. It may 
be mentioned that the Greek surgeon was not called upon to pay the 
penalty of his failure, much, doubtless, to his surprise and delight. 

Some time after this an English acquaintance appeared unex- 
pectedly at the cave, having been brought thither by Klephtes. He 
persuaded Trelawny to take advantage of an offer to embark in an 
English ship, and brought him word that pressure had been put on 
the Greek Government, who would not interfere with such a step, 
although they naturally looked on a friend of Odysseus and an in- 
heritor of his stronghold as an enemy. 

Thus end Trelawny’s ‘ Records,’ for the last twenty pages are not, 
strictly speaking, within the scope of this article, containing, as they 
do, little but the author’s views on the campaign in Greece, and Sir C. 
J. Napier’s opinion of how the war should have been carried on. 

Besides these most interesting ‘ Records,’ Trelawny was also author 
of a book which in its day made much stir, ‘The Adventures of a 
Younger Son.’ It is a collection of the wildest and most romantic 
episodes told in a most vivid and realistic manner, with descriptive 
passages of eloquence and beauty. Autobiographical in form, it was 
supposed also to be true in fact ; but as he gave it to the world as a 
work of fiction, as such, perhaps, it should be taken. It is in this 
respect much like ‘ Vivian Grey’ or ‘David Copperfield,’ which no 
doubt are historical up to a certain point, but where that point is who 
but the authors could have said? The reviews spoke highly of the 
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work, the ‘ Spectator’ saying “it is the cleverest book of the season 
(1835) in its line, not excepting ‘Eugene Aram.’ Its freshness and 
vigour are perfectly surprising, and the various and curious experience 
it unfolds respecting the East in matter has been equalled by no book 
of travels, and excelled in no book of poetry.” And the ‘ Quarterly’ 
noticed the book. 


“«The Younger Son’” says the reviewer, “is not a work of fiction. It 
is, we are assured, a fragment of an autobiography of a man of remarkable 
talents, who has chosen to live a most extraordinary life, and to describe 
its incidents with, considering their character, a most extraordinary 
measure of fidelity.” 


This passage at least may be taken to be true of the author 
himself ; 


“From my soul, I, who had suffered so much from tyranny, abhorred 
oppression ; I sided with the weak against the strong, and swore to dedicate 
myself, hand and heart, to war, even to the knife, against the triple 
alliance of hoary-headed impostors, their ministers and priests. When 
tyranny had triumphed, I followed the fortunes of those invincible spirits 
who wandered, exiled outcasts, over the world. Alas! those noble beings 
are no more.” 


In spite of this passage, it is probable that Trelawny was a Tory, 


and a Tory of the old school. Tyranny and oppression no doubt he 
hated—he even fought against them; and priestcraft, whether of the 
Romish or Greek or English kind, he utterly abhorred. So did 
many Tories of the old school ; so do many of the modern. There is 
nothing dearer to the heart and soul of a Tory than personal freedom 
and the power that this gives into the hands of those who are strong 
enough to seize it. And to an adventurer (using the word in its 
best sense) like Trelawny, this is the very breath of his existence. 

It is impossible to do otherwise than regret that he has gone. One 
by one the old human links that connect the present day with the 
mighty infancy and youth of this century are being snapped. He 
was one of the last of those links, and certainly one who will be not 
a little missed; for what a great array of talent, splendour, and 
genius could he not take us back to! Not again to mention Shelley 
and Byron, we still find historic names connected with his—Leigh 
Hunt and Godwin, imprisoned for political writing that was hateful 
to the Government ; Rogers, the poet ; Tom Moore, whose Hibernian 
versatility made him a darling of society ; John Murray, the publisher 
of Byron’s works; John Cam Hobhouse, the poet’s executor and 
greatest friend; all the Greek revolutionary leaders, Mavrocordato, 
Odysseus, Canaris and the rest ; Jeremy Bentham ; and many besides. 
These men he knew; some of them he influenced, and in turn was 
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influenced by some of them. It cannot be said that he has made a 
mark in history—restless men never do; but he was the intimate 
friend of very many who have, and his immense force of character 
made him a power in any society he chose to enter. He had outlived 
all the famous friends of his earlier days, and death must have come 
to him as a welcome messenger. But his departure leaves us the 
poorer, inasmuch as each who knew him can say that through hin, 
when he spoke of the great spirits of the past, 


“Te voice of the dead was a living voice to me.” 


H. E. W. 








Che Story of Marie Dumont, a Farmer's Daughter. 


Written to Her Married Sister, Lovise Corrtiy. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


IL. 


Tue next morning I woke with a sense of pain. I found that it was 
noon and that Pierre and Rose were at work in the meadows. It was 
not till I began to dress myself that I could recall the events of the 
evening. I felt that by Father’s degradation I also was degraded, 
till the thought of André’s public declaration of his love lifted me 
up, and I was exalted high as his heart. After this a wonderment 
seized me concerning Madame Lolotte. After all, who was she? 
whence did she come? and why was she at Zellenberg? She was 
clearly a woman of a low type, her beauty was of a coarse kind, and 
her skin was so dark that I thought she must be a Southern. To me 
the face was to the utmost repelling, and the large loose figure 
filled me with disgust; but the scarf of many colours which she 
wore was fastened and looped up as well as I have seen in the 
best pictures at our church, and she wore round her neck a string 
of rich amber beads. Her movement in dancing was free and yet 
erect and different from anything that the cleverest and prettiest of 
our village girls could do. My sensations were strange: I hardly 
knew whether curiosity or abhorrence came uppermost, but I made 
up my mind to find out all I could from Madame Petitot and to call 
upon her in the evening if Joseph Dumont had not then come 
back. I determined for the present to join Rose and Pierre in the 
fields and to keep silence on the subject of my pain, for indeed I 
could not talk of it. Downstairs I found a nice little repast set out 
for me by their kindness, and I ate with pleasure. Poor Madame Joliet’s 
honey was very excellent. I went to make some fromage a la créme, 
and had just got it to its right condition when I saw Madame Petitot 
coming down our pathway, so I ran out and waved my handkerchief 
to her and she joined me in the dairy. I asked her at once if she 
had heard anything of Father. She replied that all she knew was 
that they were not at the Stag: she supposed that they wished to 
avoid the Doctor and Father Mmile, and that they had taken them- 
selves off to some adjacent village. 

I then entreated her to tell me all she knew about Madame 
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Lolotte, to which she replied, with her finger on her nose, that this 
would be difficult and that she indeed knew very little for certain 
about her ; but she added, “It wasat the great fair here last year that 
she was seen for the first time: there she danced and sang and sold 
some articles of jewellery; one day she told fortunes, and another 
she sold charms. She attracted attention ; a man was with her whom 
she called her husband. The fair lasted three days, as you know, and 
during those three days they passed their nights at the Stag. When 
the fair was over they vanished, but one of our peasants met them 
on the road that leads down to Lucerne, she on a smartly harnessed 
mule, and the man walking by her side. The man passed for an 
Italian, the woman was thought to be French; some said she came 
from Arles, others said from Bordeaux, and some asserted that she was 
a Bohemian and had belonged to a band of gipsies. However, after 
a day or two of gossip nobody cared any more about her till now. 
The man was seen once again by the driver of our diligence, dressed 
like a gentleman and with a fair lady by his side, at Lucerne.” 

“ What brought Madame Lolotte here again?” I asked. 

“That,” said Madame Petitot, drawing up her breath through her 
nose as she always does when she feels her importance—* that, I 
happen to know: she came under the belief that the Italian was 
lurking about here, and she intended to pounce upon him for some 
money of hers which she declared he had got. But when she fell in 
with Joseph Dumont she took a fancy to him, and maybe she now 
thinks also that he may prove a good milch-cow for her. Yes, my 
Marie, he is just as stupid as a milch-cow, and this woman may make 
him as productive.” 

_ I shuddered. 

“Don’t take it to heart so, my child,” said Madame Petitot; “ if 
your father’s stupid, that’s no fault of yours, and if a low creature 
drains him dry, why that’s your misfortune. After all, there’s a sum 
of money which neither man nor woman dare touch and which must 
be yours some day, for your mother had money of her own, and she 
charged the Doctor to look after the interests of you and Louise ; 
she left you equal shares. I don’t know how much it may be; no 
great things, yet enough perhaps to serve as a nest egg; and as for 
the man’s disappearance, why it’s my opinion that it’s no bad thing 
for you.” 

“My good friend,” I said, “ your zeal for me blinds you; you 
forget that without him I have no money, and that even if I had, 
I would not and could not let him drift into sin without an effort to 
save him; no, if he doesn’t come back at the end of a week, I shall 
be so resolved to hunt him out and bring him home that I shalt 
certainly succeed.” 
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“My poor little Marie, you are mistaken ; you have listened to 
sermons which have told you that the good prevail over the wicked. 
Bah! not at all; I know life, and I can tell you that if a modest girl 
enters the lists against a brazen-faced harlot, the modest girl gets the 
worst of it.” 

“T would risk anything,” I replied, “ to bring back my father.” 

“And he would do anything, my dear, to get rid of you; take 
the word of an experienced Parisian: he doesn’t care a scrap for 


“He was my mother’s husband,” said I. 

“ Ay! so he was, child, and the Lord only knows how that came 
about: such a woman; such a superior woman and French in her 
manners, more like you than Louise. Well, well, it’s God that rules, 
and we that wonder. You are as good as you are pretty, and that’s 
more than I can honestly say of myself; but as for your reclaiming 
that handsome sot, bah! bah! there would be more hope of reclaim- 
ing the Devil himself, for the Devil, my dear, is clever. No, no, better 
than that it would be for you to marry M. André on the sly and run 
off with him to Paris, where M. le Bon——” 

“ Madame Petitot, I will never marry on the sly.” 

“Then, my love, it’s my opinion you will never marry at all, for 
Madame Laurent has turned dead against you.” 

At this moment Rose came in to us out of breath, having run 
across the meadows to say, “ M. André is in the garden.” 

“Tell him I will join him,” said I, upon which Madame Petitot, 
with many winks and blinks, and kissing her hand repeatedly, retired 
on tiptoe across the poultry yard to the pathway over the hills at the 
back of our farm, to avoid our front garden ; so there, quite alone, I 
found André. His face was dark, and he looked into my eyes for 
a minute before he spoke. Then he said: 

“You have been crying; your father is not come back ? ” 

“ What,” I asked, in reply, going straight to the thing that weighed 
most upon my heart—“ what does our tailor’s wife mean by saying 
that Madame Laurent is dead against me?” 

“Madame Petitot rarely knows what she means herself,” answered 
André. “ How then should we know? But I came to speak to you 
about my mother—her unkindness to you last night has put division 
between us; however, nothing more has been said. Only she has 
been frigid and so have I—that is all, Marie. But there is a load upon 
my heart : I foresee great trouble for you, and I could beat mysel: 
dead to think that I can do s0 little for you.” 

“You can be patient,” Ireplied, “and help me to bear what I 
have to bear ; besides, we must hope that Madame Lolotte may fail in 
holding her prey.” 
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I then asked him if the Doctor knew that he meant to make wood- 
carving his profession, and he answered that he did know it andaccepted 
it as a necessary evil. André can go on working here fora time; there 
are some good specimens in our old monastic church which Father 
Emile has allowed him to copy, and he will in this way be able still 
to continue his help to his father, who is now engaged in writing a 
book which he supposes to be of importance to all mankind. We 
parted with an attempt to smile, but we were both more sorrowful 
than we ever have been before. Pierre le Roux came presently to 
consult me about some farm business which concerned a purchase of 
sheep, and as I walked with him to examine a bit of pasture ground 
my spirits improved. We did not speak of the dreadful Lolotte, 
but my curiosity awakened by her was also roused about some of 
my surroundings. I asked Pierre if he had ever heard what brought 
so remarkable a man as Dr. Laurent to such a remote place as 
Zellenberg. He replied that he had heard it was love for my 
mother, who was the daughter of an organist at Lucerne; that 
she by some infatuation preferred Joseph Dumont idle and hand- 
some to M. Laurent clever and ugly; and that the Doctor's 
affection was so romantic that he settled down in her place of abode 
with the view of watching over her. Pierre added that if many 
wondered at a passion carried so far, he for one perfectly under- 
stood it. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ you knew my mother.” 

‘ And I know her daughter,” he replied. 

I changed the conversation abruptly. “ Pierre,’ 1 said, “ when you 
and I used to play together as children you were an eager, inquisitive 
boy disposed to pry into everything : your sharp little nose, like that of 
our Fidéle, seemed to poke about everywhere ; you knew all about the 
beasts that burrow and the creatures that crawl, and you learnt more 
about our neighbours here in one afternoon than I in a whole year : 
you must then know some particulars of the life of Madame Petitot, 
tell me then what made her cast off the glitter of her Parisian 
life and settle down in our village with our worthy but not lively 
tailor?” . 

“ Tt is true,” answered Pierre, “ that I have picked up here and there 
a hitle useful knowledge as to madame’s former life. She was the 
daughter of the proprietor of that vast store in Paris known as the 
Tour de Nesle, one department of which she presided over with the 
affable grace which we still perceive in her. Her beauty attracted a 
man who was a gentleman by birth; a scandal arose out of it; her 
father was furious ; she was kept a prisoner at home, and the gentle- 
man disappeared. She was alone, in disgrace; and then it was that 
M. Petitot, a distinguished cutter for the firm, took courage to write 
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to her. They were married secretly and, under the circumstances, 
he thought it better to set up business in his native town with a 
grandmother still living, who was willing to help him, than to risk 
his savings elsewhere. 

“T never should have guessed all that, nor have found it out,” 
I said; “but now I quite understand her. But see, Pierre, our 
shadows are growing long; it is time to bring in my goats, and 
will you look to the sawing of our wood ?” 

We then parted in different directions. Father did not come home 
that night—for a week he stayed away, and then on the Sunday 
night returned, so that I wished, and still wish, that I had never 
seen him again, for he brought with him the woman Lolotte and her 
child, a boy of seven years old. 

Joseph Dumont bade me welcome these creatures as my guests. 

I replied, “ They are your guests, not mine.” 

“Your daughter,” said Madame Lolotte, flinging herself down in 
my mother’s chair, “ has more sense than I thought. We are your 
guests, and I am here in her mother’s place.” 

I felt the blood rush to my face. I shook with a passion I had 
never known before, and I stood looking straight into that woman's 
eyes, while I answered : 

“ Madame, if I am forced to tolerate you here as my father’s guest, 
I am not forced to hear you speak my mother’s name, and I forbid it.” 

The woman laughed loudly, and the imp at ler feet yelled an echo 
to her mirth. 

Father, however, interfered, saying, “ Lolotte, the girl was wrong 
to speak so fiercely, but I join with her so far that I don’t wish to 
hear that name mentioned.” 

“Ha! ha!” rejoined madame; “you had enough of it in her 
lifetime, hadn’t you, my love?” She rose and put her arms round 
his neck as she spoke, while she looked at me with a mocking smile ; 
and she went on to say, “ Let’s have no more of it! Come girl, don’t 
you guess the boy is hungry ? Get us something to eat.” 

I rushed out of the room. I was half mad. I met Rose just 
outside, and think she had been listening at the door, for she was 
greatly moved. She clasped her arms round me and said, “ Don’t 
ery. I will serve them though I loathe them; but it will go hard 
with me.” 

“ For my sake,” I answered, “do nothing violent.” Then I went 
to my room and locked the door. With what thoughts my sleep 
was disturbed, Louise, I leave you to guess. In the end I deter- 
mined to do my duty by my wretched father so long as I could be of 
use, and the next morning made an effort to prepare the breakfast, 
and to appear at it. Rose, who will always talk, told me too much 
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of the conduct of the previous evening. There was a good deal of 
our wine and cherry brandy consumed, and there was such drunken 
caressing as it makes me ill to think of. The boy had spirits poured 
down his throat, and went to bed stupefied. At breakfast there was 
little said, and I went after my cows and goats, pigs and hens, as 
soon as I could get away. Before I got out I heard an outery in 
Chéri’s well-known voice, and found my beautiful cat tied to a bedpost. 
I let him loose, and called to him to follow me, for the creature will 
come after me as faithfully as the dog. The other beasts are familiar 
with both my friends, and if an alarming sight occurs Chéri hides him- 
self among the bilberries, or in the long grass—so he trotted forth by 
my side, purring because he was elated at his escape; but I didn’t 
share his joy, for I saw in this small incident a whole host of troubles 
which that imp Giuglino might have in store. God forgive me, but 
the child has such a countenance that I think Satan must be his 
father. While I was asking for a little pity from my favourite goat, 
and I thought I saw a tear in the creature’s eye, Pierre le Roux 
appeared in front of me. He said he came to tell me that the logs 
were sawed and stowed away, but he looked as if he would willingly 
say something more. I told him everything, for he is to me now 
almost a brother. 

“Tt is a vile brat,” he said, “ and one who will not care for kindness. 
When he comes across me I shall give him a taste of my strength ; 
and you, Mademoiselle Marie, don’t be cast down. You have a will 
of your own, make it felt.” 

“T mean to do so,” I said, “ only I will not make the war, yet 
I promise you to die game.” 

“Die!” cried Pierre, with his face glowing; “die!—not while I 
live to brandish a stick or a knife!” 

“ Hush, Pierre!” I said, “we are not arrived at such extremities, 
and we never must. See, there is André and Father Emile—perhaps 
the Doctor. I am not quite forlorn.” 

As I spoke, Madame Lolotte came in sight with her cub; she 
waved her hand to me with an insolent smile, and walked on by the 
side of the stream along the meadow at the foot of the hill, while the 
child scrambled along up the rough path to the summit, where we 
stood. He got up mostly on his hands and knees, and looked a sorry 
figure when he reached us, for he cried when he scratched his hands. 
The cat swelled his splendid tail, and hissed at him, remembering his 
treatment, upon which the child made a dart at him, exclaiming, in 
his shrill accents, “I'll teach you to hiss at me!” 

By some strange instinct my pet goat Pierrot, Pierre’s godchild, 
butted at the imp. He might have hurt him seriously, for his horns 
are strong; but Pierre, at once saviour and avenger, caught the bey 
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up in his arms, lifted him high above his head, whirled him three 
times round, and then flung him down far from us on a soft tuft of 
grass. The Italian coward shrieked, though not hurt, but Pierre, 
with two strides, was close up to him with his hand over his mouth. 
“Stop your yelling,” he said, “or I will give you something to yell 
for. Look here, boy, you see that my arms are strong, and my will 
too, and I could fling you into the stream or on to the sharp rocks as 
easy as upon that bed of grass; so mind what I say. I hold myself 
answerable for every creature on this farm, and if you are ever minded 
to hurt or worry any one of these useful animals, I will punish you 
so that you shall heartily rue your bringing-up to idleness and 
cruelty.” 

“Oh, good Pierre!” cried the little sneak so soon as his mouth was 
free, “I won’t hurt them; I only wanted to play with the goats.” 

“Their play with you might not be pleasant,” replied Pierre 
sternly, “so let them be.” 

“T will go away if you want me to,” answered the child. 

“You'd better go, boy,” said Pierre, “I see your mother 
beckoning.” 

“Mother beats me,” said the boy, leering at me, for he saw some 
cakes in my hand. 

“Tf that’s so,” said Pierre, “ you'd better be off in a trice, and not 
keep her waiting.” 

The miserable child tried to make his way fast down the hill, and 
fell over a bit of projecting rock. You know, Louise, my heart was 
fashioned for pity, and though I have conceived a hatred for this 
boy, yet when I saw his poor plight I ran to help him: I gave him 
a cake, and taking his hand, I led him steadily and gently down the 
pathway. At the bottom he gave me a look which perhaps just for 
the moment was grateful, and then said, “Mother doesn’t give me 
enough to eat.” 

I knew this was a lie, yet I gave him another cake; and then he 
ran joyfully along the meadow. I followed him with my eyes for a 
minute, and heard Pierre still langhing. When I returned to him, 
he said, “ Ask Pierrot and Chéri what they think of that brat. I'll be 
bound, they see through him—nothing like dumb animals for discern- 
ment. The boy is playing spy on you, Mademoiselle Marie, fast and 
loose, between you and his mother.” 

“What!” I cried, “at seven years old, so much duplicity ! ” 

“Ay!” replied Pierre. ‘“ He’s lived such a life from his birth that 
he’s just double his age. Mark my words, Mademoiselle Marie, and 
look ahead.” 

Pierre was right. At the evening repast, which used to have its 
charms even when Father was sullen, I was coarsely upbraided by 
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Madame Lolotte for my cruelty to her beloved infant, this charming 
child having told her that to revenge my cat I had flung him down 
the rough mountain path, whereby he had got several honourable 
wounds, which he displayed. 

“Tt is false,” I said, “I never threw him down. I did not in any 
way chastise him, a fact which I regret.” 

“ Hear what she says,” cried madame, in tones so loud as to rouse 
my torpid father. “Listen, Joseph Damont, your whey-faced 
daughter gives me the lie, and menaces our sweet Giuglino. Will 
you not punish her ?” 

“Tf she does so again, I will,” he replied, turning upon me the 
stare of his drunken eyes. 

“T should like to see her punished,” said the brat. 

“ Ay!” exclaimed his mother. “ When she next misbehayes we'll 
kill her cat, and so serve them ont both at once.” 

The imp shrieked his delight, and the woman laughed her coarse 
laugh. 

I rose from table, Louise. I felt like a new being ; hatred possessed 
me altogether, and if I feared anything I feared the impulse of this 
abhorrence ; but I made no motion of indignation, I only said in cold 
accents to Rose, who was present, “ Fetch Pierre le Roux.” 

Rose had no need to go, for even as I spoke Pierre came in. He 
was carrying a basket of wood by way of a pretext for his appearance, 
but Iam sure that he had heard high words, and was resolved to defend 
me. I appeared, however, to think his entrance a chance, and I said, 
“Pierre, you are here opportunely. I wish you to tell Giuglino’s 
mother exactly what passed when the boy fell upon the mountain 
path.” Pierre related the thing correctly as I have done to you. 
When he had finished, I said, “'The boy accused me of throwing him 
down, and his mother has used threatening language to me.” 

Pierre replied, “ Let those who use threats to Mademoiselle Dumont, 
remember that Pierre le Roux is a strong man, and has by no means 
an easy temper.” 

“ Add to that,” said Madame Lolotte, “that Pierre le Roux is 
the lover of Marie Dumont.” 

“Madame Lolotte,” rejoined Pierre, hot with indignation, “ beware 
of going too far. We are not all drunken sots in this village to endure 
your insults and your lies.” He paused, almost breathless, and in the 
glow of his face, and the defiance of his gesture, there was a beauty 
which had never struck me before. 

The woman, indifferent as she usually is, seemed for a moment 
moved, while her cowardly brat drew close to her, and held her petti- 
coats. His mother shook him off, and said to him, “ Don’t be afraid, 
Ninetto. This servant of ours will not hurt you,” and turning to 
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Pierre, she said, “ You will find it well not to interfere with me. I 
am mistress here ; before long a brother may come in the way of 
that proud wheyface, and then she may be obliged to # 

“Qbliged to see sin and shame under her eyes every day of her 
life,” retorted Pierre. ‘‘No, she shall not. She is betrothed to an 
honest man who will protect her; while all that is honest will fall 
away from you. Only the vicious will work for you, and they will rob 
you. Your cattle will die, your pastures will be poisoned with weeds, 
and when you and your drunken companion there, have drained all 
the bottles dry, you yourselves will wither up and go to——” 

I seized Pierre’s hand, and entreated him to say no more; but he 
is a man who when he once lets loose his feelings cannot check them 
any more. He went on with vollies of execration—he went on till 
the child fled screaming from the room, and till Joseph Dumont, 
roused from his drunken torpor, struck the table with his hand so 
that the plates all rattled, and said, glaring at Madame Lolotte, 
“What in the devil’s name, woman, have you got up this infernal 
row for ?” 

He has taken to swearing, Louise, but this is the last time I shall 
write down any of his abominable language, or of hers which is worse. 
I thought we should have a torrent of it from that woman in reply 
to her paramour, but for some reason she abstained. She merely 
said, “Silence,” clapping her hands together with a fieree movement, 
and then turning to Pierre, said, “Go to your work, leave me alone 
for the present, some day you will like me better.” She drew near 
him, laid her hand on his arm as she spoke, and looked into his face. 
Was I mad, or was it the same look of provocation with which she 
drew her wretched victim away from us at the dance? I seized this 
moment for retreat and left the room quietly. I was followed by 
Rose, and she went with me into my bedroom. She was more 
agitated than I was; at least, she wept, and I did not. She is of a 
hysterical nature, and for some time her words were incoherent, but 
presently she said, ‘Oh, Mademoiselle Marie, where will this end, 
and what can you do? This woman, I am sure, is a witch. She 
will get hold of Pierre le Roux, and she will corrupt him.” 

“ Ah,” said I, in answer, “ you saw then the same look that made 
me shudder ; but never fear, Pierre is not corruptible. He loathes this 
woman, and the only glance he cares for is that of your brown eyes.” 

Rose blushed at this. I had guessed the truth—she loves Pierre. 
Does he love her? If he does not, I will bring it about. Rose 
herself more than doubts it, and was so grateful to me for seeming 
to think so, that she clasped my hands, and kissed them again and 
again, but after this she repeated, “What can you do? What are 
we all to do?” 
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“T don’t know,” I answered. “ I must think a good deal to-night ; 
- to-morrow I must talk with André, with the Doctor, and Father 
Imile.” 
“Tf you are driven from your home,” said Rose, “I will go away 
with you.” 
To this I made no answer, but said good-night and kissed her. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Great en Déshabille. 


Lutaer has observed that the human mind is like a drunken man on 
horseback: prop him up on one side, and he is down on the other; 
steady him behind, he falls on his face; set him right in front, and 
he bulges backward. A less cynical way of stating this melancholy 
truth would have been perhaps to say, that where there are heights 
there must necessarily be declensions. A bow need not always be 
strung; an acrobat is not always on the tight-rope. Those who have 
known the world best have told us that there is far less radical and 
intrinsic difference between one man and another than the uninitiated 
would suppose; that there is, running through nature, an all-levelling 
principle, which permits no Titans except those which credulity would 
create. Oxenstiern was no cynic, when he turned and said with a sigh 
to his son, “ Ah, my child, you know not how little wisdom is required 
for governing the world.” 

Ex longinquo clariores principes—the glory of princes must be 
seen in perspective—writes Tacitus, who spoke with ample experience. 
There is a melancholy commentary on this sarcastic observation in the 
‘Richardsoniana.’ Lord Stair happening one morning to enter the 
bedchamber of the Regent, found him recovering from the previous 
night’s debauch, and attempting to peruse some despatches in the 
congenial company of Dubois and Mademoiselle de Lisle. ‘ You see, 
my Lord,” said the worn-out roué, “how France is governed—by 
un iyrogne, un maquereaujet une putaine.” 

“T remember,” says Bolingbroke in one of his letters to Swift, 

“to have seen a procession at Aix-la-Chapelle wherein an image of 
Charlemagne is carried onthe shoulders of a man who is hid by the long 
robe of the imperial saint. Follow him into the vestry, you see the bearer 


slip from under the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles into an image 
of the ordinary size, and‘is set by among the lumber.” 


And such, in the opinion of the noble writer, are those “who make 
history.” 

“T must not,” writes Lord Waldegrave in the concluding sentence 
of his charming memoirs—“ I must not lift up the veil, and shall only 
add that no man can have a clear conception how great personages 
pass their leisure hours, who has not been a prince’s governor or a 
king’s favourite.” 

Man is what he is, not by nature, but by effort, and as it is by 


artificial means that water is raised above the level of the original 
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fountain, so it is by artificial means that man raises himself above 
the level of ordinary humanity. Nature has, it is true, her favourites, 
but she is more impartial than we give .her credit for. To one she 
gives genius, but does she always give with it those other intellectual 
qualities which mark the superiority of one man over another? Let 
the biographies of poets and artists answer. To another she gives 
magnificent intellectual endowments, but does she endow their pos- 
sessor with those moral qualities which alone can secure happiness ? 
Let history say. The truth is, that the possession of qualities which 
are not possessed by the majority of mankind—the possession of what 
we call genius—the possession of intellectual faculties in extraordinary 
measure—involves responsibilities proportionately greater, not so much 
on account of any debt of gratitude which the recipient owes to the 
giver, but because their possession necessitates corresponding defi- 
ciencies. The life of what we call a great man is a continual struggle, 
and it matters little what character on the stage of the world he is 
supporting, whether he be a poet or a statesman, a Napoleon or a 
Michael Angelo. It is equally arduous, it is equally incessant. The 
position indeed of those who aspire to rule and to guide—the position, 
for example, of public men—involves another struggle not less arduous, 
for they are often bound to maintain, by a long course of judicious 
hypocrisy, that pre-eminence in which interest or accident has 
placed them: to throw the veil of reticence and decorum over their 
ignorance, to learn while they affect to teach, to keep a careful guard 
over their actions—in a word, to be practising all the arts of a con- 
summate actor, to be rehearsing their statues. But man, like water, 
must find his level, and the follies of the wise being partly the effect 
of a reactionary impetus, and partly the voice of honest Nature vindi- 
cating her original mediocrity, spring quite appropriately from their 
higher qualities. 

Nor is the fact that the majority of mankind find more pleasure in 
reading about the weaknesses of great men than in perusing the 
records of their nobler industry, so discreditable as cynical philosophers 
would have us believe. It isnot because they delight in the degra- 
dation of what is eminent. It is not because they would sully one 
wreath in the chaplet of departed greatness, for the envy of the most 
malignant never penetrates the tomb. It is not because they love to 
reduce the great to their own level, for every nation is proud of its 
heroes. It is simply in obedience to a natural instinct. We are all 
more naturally interested in what concerns us as individuals than 
with what concerns us only as members of a community. Curiosity 
and gratitude, like love and reverence, are very different feelings ; we 
often love what we cannot reverence, and we often reverence what we 
cannot love, The private and domestic life of Chatham and Nelson 
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touches us as men. ‘Trafalgar and the seven years’ administration 
touch us as Englishmen. The struggle between Pompey and Cesar 
would probably not interest five hundred men in England, but we 
venture to say that if some one would bring out a readable translation 
of Suetonius’s anecdotes there would be a run on Mr. Mudie’s. Who 
remembers the particulars of Walpole’s battle with the Opposition over 
the Excise Bill, but who that has once read it forgets that the great 
Minister always opened his gamekeeper’s letters before those of the 
King? Semel insanivimus omnes—we have all of us played the fool 
once in our lives—says honest Mantuan, and it is curious that the 
most eloquent apologists for folly have been those who were most 
distinguished for their wisdom. In truth, a very pretty apology for 
these trifles of the grave might be written, and such an ‘ Encomium 
Morie,’ if the shade of Erasmus will permit us to steal the title of his 
charming brochwre, would find some singular illustrations in the by- 
paths of literature. 

Swift relieved his tense and tragic moods by harnessing his 
servants with cords—on one occasion he insisted on harnessing his 
learned and respectable friend Dr. Sheridan—and driving them up 
and down the stairs and through the rooms of his deanery. Peter 
the Great sought to unbend himself by being wheeled over the 
flower-beds and neat parterres of his host’s garden in a wheelbarrow, 
as poor Sir William Temple found to his cost. That accomplished 
diplomatist appears to have felt his chagrin at the failure of the 
Triple Alliance mere child’s-play to his feelings at beholding the 
Russian monarch riding roughshod over the priceless tulips of Moor 
Park. Glover, the once famous author of ‘ Leonidas and the Athenaid,’ 
had the same disagreeable weakness, though, not being safe in the 
“divinity which doth hedge a king,” his plebeian back received on 
more than one occasion infuriated cudgellings at the hands of insulted 
horticulturists. Cardinal Mazarin is said to have been fond of 
shutting himself up in a room and jumping over the chairs, arranged 
in positions varying according to the degrees of difficulty in clearing 
them. Of this weakness on the part of his Excellency, an amusing 
anecdote is told. On one occasion, while engaged in these athletics, 
he forgot to lock the door. A young courtier inadvertently entering 
the room, surprised the great man in his undignified pursuit. It was 
an embarrassing position, for Mazarin was, he knew, as haughty as 
he was eccentric. But the young man was equal to the crisis. 
Assuming the intensest interest in the proceeding, he exclaimed with 
well-feigned earnestness, “ I will bet your Eminence two gold pieces 
Tcan beat that jump.” He had struck the right chord, and in two 
minutes he was measuring his leaping powers with the Prime 
Minister, whom he took care not to beat. He lost his two gold pieces, 
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but he gained before long a mitre. Samuel Clarke relieved his 
theological pursuits in the same way, and on one occasion seeing a 
pedantic fellow approaching, said to the pupil who was sharing his 
amusement, “Now we must stop, for a fool is coming in.” Old 
Burton, the author of the ‘ Anatomie of Melancholy,’ the only book 
which got Dr. Johnson out of his bed two hours before he intended 
to rise, found his chief recreation in going down to Folly Bridge at 
Oxford and listening to the ribaldry of the bargees: “‘ which did cleare 
away his vapoures, and make him laugh as he would die.” It was 
well for the old gentleman that he did not remember the stinging 
reproach which Dante represents himself as receiving from Virgil 
for a similar weakness. Innocent III., probably the greatest 
pontiff who ever sat on the throne of St. Peter, relieved his graver 
amusement of playing at nine-pins with the potentates of Europe by 
gossiping familiarly with an old monk on a seat at a fountain in the 
Vatican. He would listen for hours to the stories and pointless 
anecdotes with which his humble companion, who had travelled a 
great deal, regaled him. The lighter hours of good Bishop Corbet 
have been very graphically described by one who knew him well. 
His lordship’s favourite companion was his chaplain, Dr. Lushington. 
When the business of the day was over, the Bishop delighted to 
descend with this faithful henchman into the cellar of the episcopal 
palace. Corbet would then doff his hood, saying, “There lies the 
‘doctor,” he would then divest himself of his gown, adding, “There 
lies the bishop.” The glasses were filled and the toast was drunk, 
“‘Here’s to thee, Lushington.” “ Here’s to thee, Corbet.” The cele- 
brated Dean Aldrich was the slave of his pipe. There is a story in 
the biography of John Philips the poet, which not only amusingly 
illustrates this weakness on the part of the Dean, but gives us a 
curious glimpse of the free and easy way in which the dons and 
undergraduates of those days used to live. A senior student laid 
‘a wager with one of his college chums that the Dean was at that 
instant smoking his pipe, that instant being about ten o’clock in the 
morning. Away, therefore, he went to the deanery, where, having made 
his way into the Dean’s study, he explained the reason of his appear- 
ance at so early an hour. “Ah,” replied the Dean with the utmost 
coolness, “ you have lost your wager, for I am not smoking but filling 
my pipe.” 

The amusements of one of the greatest statesmen of ancient times, 
Philip of Macedonia, have been described at length by Demosthenes. 
He delighted to surround himself with the scum of his army, to make 
his vile companions intoxicated, and to encourage them to revile one 
another for his entertainment. The coarser and fouler their ribaldry, 
the more it delighted him. The leisure hours of his son Alexander 
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the Great were consumed in debauchery and licence, less revoltingly 
brutal but not less reprehensible than those in which his father took 
pleasure. Of the amusements of Domitian, Suetonius tells a curious 
anecdote. “At the beginning of his reign,” writes this delightful 
gossip, “the Emperor used to spend daily an hour by himself in 
private, during which time he was wholly taken up in catching 
flies, and sticking them through the body with a bodkin.” Augustus, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, could never enjoy dinner without lively 
conversation going on round him. If his company were dull he 
would send to the circus and order musicians and actors to come 
across and enliven them. At other times he would summon story- 
tellers and anecdote-mongers, or set two philosophers by the ears 
that he might listen to their arguments. Goldsmith, Shelley and 
Macaulay would idle away whole days in romping with children. 
Paley refused to leave his portrait to his countrymen unless the artist 
would paint him with his fishing-rod in his hand; Boxhorne, the 
great Dutch scholar, insisted on being represented with his pipe in 
his mouth ; and Sir Walter Scott’s favourite hound testifies the tastes, 
and shares the honourable pedestal of its master. Walton, George 
Herbert, Wotton, and Dryden were like Paley, devotees of the rod 
and line. Dryden’s fishing expeditions with his friend Jones of 
Ramsbury were long remembered. His contempt for the angling 
powers of one of his literary rivals has been amusingly recorded in 
four verses of Fenton’s ‘ Epistle to Thomas Lambard.’ 


“By long experience D’Urfey may no doubt 
Ensnare a gudgeon, or sometimes a trout, 
Yet Dryden once exclaimed in partial spite, 
‘He fish!’ because the man attempts to write.” 


Sir William Hamilton and Sir Humphry Davy have both reproached 
themselves for wasting so much time in the same fascinating pursuit. 
But of all the pastimes in which philosophers have unbent themselves, 
perhaps the most extraordinary was that of Spinoza. He devoted much 
of his leisure to catching and training spiders. These creatures he 
would pit against each other in single combat, laughing immoderately 
at their manceuvres and carefully seeing that they fought fairly. 
Godolphin spent all the time he could spare from public business at 
the cock-pit. Nero unbent himself by constructing hydraulic clocks, 
and Charles II. by conducting chemical experiments. Prince Rupert 
almost lived in his laboratory, and to his recreations we are indebted 
for the invention of mezzotinto. 

It is curious to notice how men who have been noted for their 
polish and culture as writers or conversationalists have in their 
leisure moments found a strange pleasure in associating with their 
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inferiors. Prior, one of the most elegant of our minor poets, the 
companion of princes and diplomatists, constantly passed whole eyen- 
ings in chatting with a common soldier and hisslattern wife in a low 
public-house in Long Acre. Thomas Warton, the historian of English 
poetry and a singularly refined scholar, was often to be found in sordid 
taverns joking and being joked. Porson and Elmsley had similar 
propensities. So alsohad Turner the painter. Machiavelli and Burke 
delighted to forget politics by sharing the labours of their farm- 
servants; and even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn from one of 
Pope’s most delightful letters, was not above shouldering a prong. 
Byron’s principal amusement during his residence at Venice was 
shooting with a pistol at a coin in a cleft stick, and that pursuit he 
practised more methodically than any other thing in his unmethodical 
life. The Conqueror was devoted to the hunting-field, “loving the 
tall deer as if he were their father,” says the old chronicler. Henry V. 
was the slave of tennis, and Edward IV. of falconry. Tiberius and 
Louis XI.—the Tiberius of modern Europe—delighted to shut them- 
selves up with astrologers and quack prophets. But it is time to turn 
to more eccentric frivolities. Philip the Good, of Burgundy, spent 
enormous sums of money in contriving houses full of diableries, such 
as hidden trap-doors, spring snares, false roofs, undermined floors, and 
the like. He would then invite guests to a grand banquet, which 
would suddenly disappear ; he would introduce them to magnificent 
salons which would suddenly dissolve in ruin, the miserable guest 
finding himself at one time falling through space, at another time 
soused in water or banged with sacks which came tumbling, charged 
with flour, on his bewildered head. Into the still more extraordinary 
recreations of Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia in Italy, and of Louis 
XIII. in France, we cannot enter for reasons obvious to readers of 
the diaries and memoirs illustrating those periods. 

There is in sad truth only one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. The famous saying that no hero is a hero to his valet 
was unhappily not refuted by Goethe when he observed in his mag- 
nificent way that a hero is a hero, and that a valet is a valet. How 
Howard’s servants and family must have smiled when they read Burke’s 
magnificent panegyric on the great philanthropist. We wonder what 
Antonina thought of the Conqueror of the World, and Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough of the “scourge of France.” The one, if we are to 
believe Procopius, was an abject slave, alternately the wittol and the 
puppet, of his contemptible consort. The other, it is notorious, never 
durst wag a finger in opposition to his wife. His uxorious weakness 
was indeed the jest of his lacqueys. It would have required more 
penetration than falls to most men to discern a king of men in the 
shabby, dirty scarecrow—its ruffles plastered with spilt gravy, its 
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waistcoat begrimed with snuff—which sat in the centre of the 
“Tobacco Parliament.” What a different figure does Napoleon make 
in the narrative of Count Ségur and in the narrative of Madame de 
Remusat! How difficult it is to reconcile the Augustus of history 
with the Augustus of Suetonius! In public the majestic, calm, 
inscrutable ruler, in private a very ordinary man with an ample 
share of the weaknesses of his race. 
“ He would,” says Suetonius, 


“go abroad in his chair, or walk, and towards the end of his walk he would 
run jumping about, wrapped up in linen or flannels. Sometimes he would 
angle or play with dice, or chequers or nuts, with pretty prating little boys 
whom he used to pick up from several parts, especially Mauritania and 
Syria.” 


He was the lord of the civilized world, but the slave of a wife and 


a daughter; afraid to sleep in the dark by himself, and full of the 
most ridiculous vanity. ‘‘ His eyes,” so writes the same author, 


“being clear and bright, he was willing to have it thought there was some- 
thing of divine vigour in them, and was not a little pleased to see people, 
upon his looking steadfastly on them, lower their countenances as if the 
sun shone in their eyes!” 


Eyen the foremost man of all this world—the mighty Julius—wasted 


a great deal of his valuable time at the toilet-table. No coxcomb in 
Rome was more careful about his personal appearance. Suetonius 
assures us that he invaded Britain simply that he might have the 
pick of our pearls, then the best known to connoisseurs, and that even 
at the moment of his death his last thought was that he might fall 
gracefully—Sinum ad ima crura deduait quo decentius caderet. 

But the contrast between a great man as he appears to the world 
and as he appears in private life, was never more strikingly illustrated 
than in the case of the younger Pitt. 

“When he was at Walmer”—we are quoting Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s ‘ Memoirs ’— 


“he used to go to a farm where hay and corn were kept for the horses. He 
had a room fitted up there with a table and two or three chairs. Oh, what 
slices of bread and butter I have seen him eat there, and hunches of bread 
and cheese big enough for a ploughman! He used to say that whenever 
he could retire from public life he would have a good English woman cook. 
To see him at table with vulgar sea captains and ignorant militia colonels, 
with two or three servants in attendance—he who had been accustomed to 
a servant behind each chair, to all that was great and distinguished in 
Europe—one might have supposed disgust would have worked some change 
in him ; but it was always the same. On one occasion Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull took him to the Ashford ball to show him off to the yeomen and their 
wives. Though sitting in the room in all his senatorial seriousness he 
observed everything, and nobody could give a more lively account of the 
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ball than he. He told who was fond of a certain captain, how Mrs. K. 
was dressed, how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, or Miss Anybody, danced.” 


We find him, in another passage, drinking out of a lady’s shoe, and 
superintending his sister’s toilet. Lord Chatham was a model of 
domesticity. The pride, bordering upon insolence, in which he 
showed himself encased to the world, says Brougham, fell naturally 
from him, and without any effort to put it off, as he crossed the 
threshold of his own door. He was, however, always studious to 
maintain his dignity, and it was noticed that when he read 
Shakespeare in his family circle he invariably passed the volume on 
to some one else when he came to the comic passages, resuming it 
again when the serious portions re-commenced. Like Richelieu and 
Frederick the Great, he was not superior to the vanity of supposing 
himself a poet, and his biographer, Thackeray, has most injudiciously 
preserved some of his verses. Of all heroes, the hero who shows 
to least advantage in undress is Nelson. We know unfortunately 
only too much about his private life, but we know nothing which 
his countrymen would not willingly forget. The moment he set 
foot on land his good genius appeared to desert him, his noble 
qualities immediately underwent eclipse. He sank into a weak, 
lethargic egotist. 

But we must take men, even the greatest, as we find them. When 
the late Lord Westbury observed of one of his contemporaries that 
he had not a single redeeming vice, he made a remark which was 
far less cynical than it would at first sight appear to be. No man 
can live up to the best which is in him. To expect a human creature 
to be all genius, all intellect, all virtue, all dignity, would be as 
absurd as to expect that midnight should be all stars. Curiosity 
about the minor incidents in the lives of great men is to a certain 
extent legitimate, and even profitable, but there is perhaps on one 
day at least some danger of it being carried too far. To find the 
great on a level with ourselves may gratify our vanity, but it may 
sometimes lead to very erroneous conclusions. We have often been 
struck with the significance of an anecdote which Mr. Hookam 
Frere once related to his nephew about Canning : 


“T remember one day going to consult Canning on a matter of great 
importance to me, when he was staying at Enfield. We walked into the 
woods to have a quiet talk, and as we passed some ponds I was surprised 
to find that it was a new light to him that tadpoles turned into frogs. 
‘Now don’t you,’ he added, ‘go and tell that story to the next fool you 
meet.’ Canning could rule, and did rule, a great and civilized nation; but 
people are apt to fancy that a man who does not know the natural history 
of frogs must be an imbecile in the treatment of men.” 
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Che Story of a Railway Journey. 


By LADY LINDSAY (or Batoarres). 


Part II. 
“And dark, and true, and tender is the North.”—Tennyson. 


Dovsttess it is a delightful thing to be a strong-minded woman, 
to soar above ordinary feminine weaknesses, and to possess a superior 
and independent mind ; the conviction that one is so blest is certainly 
comforting, yet, like most convictions, there are times when it fails 
to cheer and support the sinking spirit. Such a time was this when 
Fanny, sitting lonely and tired in her shaky four-wheeler, went 
clattering through the half-dark, sloppy London streets. Her hand 
still ached from Heriot’s parting grip, and her heart ached not a 
little. This latter ache was of course due to the weariness consequent 
on the journey, a weariness that painfully increased and magnified 
her sense of solitude. She had grown foolishly accustomed to Heriot. 
She blamed herself for her indolence during the last two days. 
Surely she had accepted his services too readily ; possibly this arose 
from lazy Southern manners, which must now be sternly shaken off 
and put aside. To the very end her knight had not wavered in his 
chivalrous courtesy. He had seen the black box safely placed on the 
roof of the cab; he had spread the rug for the last time over Fanny’s 
knees, and asked her if she had any English money. As he held 
her hand in the strong grasp that absolutely hurt her fingers, he had 
said, in the quaint protecting way she had almost learned to think a 
pleasant way : 

“Take care of yourself. It has been a long journey for you. 
Here is your bag. Don’t lose it; and I may come and see you in 
a day or two, mayn’t 1?” 

Fanny smiled as she remembered the characteristic little speech : 
then her thoughts went back to the children. She recollected how 
Heriot had asked her whether she were fond of children. No wonder 
he was interested, with such a lot of his own, thought she somewhat 
impatiently. Then she sighed. Certainly a long journey is trying 
to the nerves, for Fanny felt strangely depressed as she leaned back 
in the cab. 

This fatiguing drive was like the well-known last straw, and 
nearly broke her back and wore out her patience. But in due time 
No. 99 Brompton Square was reached; the cabman pulled up, and 
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Fanny flung herself wearily out of the vehicle. An unknown house- 
maid was cleaning the doorstep; she looked with stolid astonish- 
ment at the new-comer, who hurried past her and went rapidly 
into the house. 

Fanny’s mother was coming leisurely down the narrow staircase. 
She was dressed in a shabby dressing-gown, a large plaid shawl 
thrown loosely about her shoulders. She was a faded, rather than 
an elderly woman. She was indeed singularly young-looking for 
her age, and prided herself not a little that her grey hairs were few 
in number, and that her complexion, though seamed and creased by 
advancing years, still possessed the pale rose tint of earlier days. 
But her hair, though not grey, was peculiarly colourless, and her 
appearance generally was crumpled and washed-out. She looked, 
as one of her intimate friends once remarked behind her back, “as 
though she had been rough-dried, and not yet ironed, you know.” 

Mrs. Ward strolled downstairs, languid and gentle, and stretched 
out her slender white hand. 

“Is that you, Fanny?” she asked, by way of greeting; then, 
bending gently forward, she presented one ear for her daughter’s 
kiss. ‘You must be very tired, child; forty-four hours, isn’t it? 
And such an uncomfortable time to arrive! I believe breakfast is 
nearly ready: what would you like to do?” 

“Do? Why, have something to eat and go to bed,” answered 
Fanny, with a short laugh. 

Strange as it may seem, her mother’s helpless manner acted on 
her like a tonic. As long as she had been with Heriot he naturally 
took the lead, and she, after a slight struggle for supremacy, had 
gradually subsided into feminine docility; now she gave herself a 
mental shake, and then ran out, nerved by her old spirit of inde- 
pendence, to argue with the cabman and look after her black 
box. 

It was six o’olock in the evening when Fanny emerged from her bed- 
room after several hours of restless, dreamful sleep. Tea was spread 
out in the little, dark dining-room—a thoroughly British tea, with 
adjuncts of shrimps, bacon and poached eggs, cake and jam. Mrs. 
Ward and her daughter usually dined at two o'clock, though when- 
ever anybody called at that time, the meal was for the nonce termed 
luncheon. When Fanny entered the dining-room, she found her 
mother knitting by the fireside, her feet on a footstool, and a tattered 
novel from the circulating library open on her lap. The English 
coal fire was burning brightly, the kettle was singing on the hob; 
but, in the semi-dusk and firelight, the room seemed close and small 
to Fanny. She walked straight to the window, which was shut. 
The rain was beating against the panes; outside, the yellow leaves 
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of sickly trees in the Square were battling with the wind, and swaying 
mournfully. Fanny sauntered back to the table, and sat down 
silently, leaning her elbow on the table and her head on her 
hand. 

“T thought you would not mind a fire,” said Mrs. Ward, in her 
languid tones. “The evenings close in so, and it gets chilly 
now.” 

“Very chilly,” replied Fanny, without thinking of what she was 
saying. She was thinking that only three days ago at this very 
hour she had sat in the great Piazza opposite San Marco; an old 
man selling caramels had paused in front of her, and she had bought 
some ; @ little dark-eyed boy had strolled by, singing a Venetian 
love-song. She had sat watching the sunset tints die out on the top 
of the mighty tower, where a golden angel stood aloft in sunlit glory, 
then two iron men on the big clock struck the bell six times. Mr. 
Goodchild had taken out his watch, and verified the hour according 
to Greenwich authority. 

“Tn three days you will be in London, Fanny,” he had said. 

Was it indeed three days ago? ‘To Fanny it seemed but three 
hours, and yet it must have been far away in the past, for then she 
had not known Heriot. 

“Won’t you make the tea, Fan?” asked Mrs. Ward plaintively. 

The girl awoke from her dream. 

“ Mayn’t we have lights, mother ?” she asked, bustling about, and 
resuming the old avocations of home-life. It is always an effort to 
go back into our lives if we leave off living them for a little while, 
and, perhaps, if the lives are uneventful and monotonous and we are 
contented to live them, it is better not to risk the chance of discontent 
by breaking in upon them with pleasanter things. A momentary 
glimpse of paradise would blind our eyes for the lesser brilliancy of 
earthly joys, and so in proportion is it with any unwonted and 
quickly passing pleasures. 

“T have a plan of my own that I am sure will interest you, Fanny,” 
said Mrs. Ward looking up from her knitting; “it would be very 
nice to take the Underground early to-morrow, and spend a really 
long morning at Whiteley’s. I have put off all my shopping till 
your return, and now I want shoes and laces, and hooks and buttons, 
a winter cloak, and lots of things, and I hear that Whiteley has some 
wonderful bargains this week.” 

She gazed dreamily at Fanny as she spoke. The girl was kneel- 
ing on the hearthrug, kettle-holder in hand, about to lift the kettle 
off the hob. Mentally, she was in the very act of making the effort 
I have just alluded to, and the life she was re-entering seemed to 
promise but little brightness for her. 
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“Yes, mother,” she said, staring into the fire; and Mrs. Ward 
felt a shade of disappointment because of her daughter’s want of 
sympathy. 

Fanny had been at home a week before Heriot fulfilled his promise 
of coming to see her. She had begun to think him faithless, though 
she excused him in her mind, imagining him to be a busy man, and 
knowing him to be burdened with what she called “ children of every 
age and size.” In point of fact, Fanny did not waste as many 
thoughts as might be expected on her former fellow-traveller ; 
having made a courageous effort at first, she was gradually slipping 
quietly back into her daily dull routine, much, as she said to 
herself, as an old mill-horse settles himself into his accustomed 
collar. Besides, whilst moderate love is exacting and unforgiving, mere 
friendliness and a very noble, unselfish love meet on the same platform 
of tolerance, asking but little, and exacting nothing. 

It was a fine afternoon, and Fanny was about to make a few 
purchases in the neighbouring street; she had just opened the 
front door, and stood pausing, and in the act of buttoning her 
gloves, when, looking up suddenly, she saw Heriot before her. She 
crimsoned as she shook hands with him; it was at least a momentary 
pleasure to welcome her stalwart Northumbrian, and to meet those 
searching dark eyes again. 

“Did you expect me sooner?” asked Heriot almost eagerly. 
“T could not come ; I was obliged to go north.” 

He paused; he positively seemed to expect her to find fault 
with him for his absence. 

“T knew you must be busy,” answered Fanny; “and indeed,” 
she added with more haughtiness than warmth, “it is kind of you 
to come at all.” 

Heriot gave her one of his quick glances. 

“But you know I wanted to come,” he said deprecatingly. “ Are 
you going out walking, and, if so, may I accompany you?” 

“Certainly ; we can imagine ourselves once more pacing the 
platform of a French railway station,” said Fanny, smiling. 

“Stations are not half bad things. But may I not first see your 
mother for a few minutes? My visit was intended partly for her, 
and I feel that I ought to pay my respects to her.” 

“Will you come upstairs, then?” and, followed by her companion, 
Miss Ward re-entered the house, closed the door, and ascended the 
narrow staircase. 

“Tt is a small house, you know—a lodging-house,” said the girl, 
meaningly, looking back over her shoulder. 


“T should have thought you were too proud to mind that,” replied 
Heriot with quick rebuke. 
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She was silent, and, opening the door into the drawing-room, went 
up to her mother, who was writing at the window. 

“This is Mr. Heriot, mother,” she said simply; “my fellow- 
traveller from Venice whom I mentioned to you.” 

Fanny certainly had mentioned Heriot’s name to Mrs. Ward, but 
it was a slight and cursory mention. There had been an English 
gentleman in the train, who had been very kind, especially about the 
luggage. 

Mrs. Ward received her visitor as though she were a duchess: 
she rose graciously, extended a pretty slim hand, begged him to sit 
in an arm-chair that was covered with dirty shiny chintz, and imme- 
diately thanked him with ladylike self-possession for his care of 
her daughter. 

“You are quite an acquaintance already,” said Mrs. Ward ; “dear 
Fanny has told me all about you, Mr. Heriot.” 

Heriot, who thought he knew Fanny’s character by this time, 
wondered how much of this statement was to be taken with a grain of 
salt, but he only bowed politely. 

Though armed with the best intentions, he was subject to a certain 
frigid shyness peculiar, I think, to northern nations. He sat uncom- 
fortably enough on the edge of his chair, crumpling the crumpled 
chintz into further folds and eddies with every movement of his body, 
and, despite his resolutions to the contrary, taking a mental survey 
of the shabby room. He answered Mrs. Ward’s questions concerning 
the climate of Venice compared to that of Brompton in chilling 
monosyllables, which reminded Fanny of the first few hours of her 
own acquaintance with him. 

He was, however, himself creating a most favourable impression on 
the mind of his hostess. Though his countenance was what she 
inwardly designated “ plain,” his figure “ gawky,” and his dress by 
no means irreproachably elegant, her judicial mind at once classed him 
as “a gentleman.” For, in truth, he was a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, and Mrs. Ward was sufficiently a lady to appreciate 
the fact with instantaneous perception. 

Fanny spoke but little during the interview; Heriot had, she 
thought, (as he sat with a half-shrewd, half-innocent look on his face, 
persistently holding his Sunday hat in his hand), a certain go-to- 
meeting appearance which moved her to inward laughter. She 
longed to tell her mother how bored he was. At last, in answer to 
the appealing movement of one of his eyebrows, Fanny took pity on 
the visitor. 

“Tf you will really walk with me a little while,” she said, “I think 
we ought to be starting,” and Heriot immediately took the hint. 

As they went slowly down the street, he said energetically : 
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“T am charmed with your mother.” 

“ Are you?” 

“She is one of those people who—who—are so—who have such 
pleasant, gentle manners.” 

And having delivered himself of this sentiment, Heriot walked on 
with an air of self-approbation. 

“But, Miss Ward, I am anxious to say something to you, to have 
a few minutes’ talk.” 

“ Are we not talking?” asked Fanny. 

She was stepping out beside him with the most precise, self-con- 
tained expression on her face that Heriot had ever seen there. 

“T can’t talk to you in the street!” he said angrily; “I want two 
or three moments of quiet conversation, in some comfortable place, all 
to ourselves.” 

“Shall we take a short railway journey ?” asked Fanny with mild 
irony. 

“No; but will you come to the Horticultural Gardens? I am a 
member and can take you in with me, andZthere we shall not be 
jostled about, or hustled, or run over between"every sentence that we 
utter.” 

Fanny consented, and the two wended their way beyond the 
museum, and up the Exhibition Road towards the gardens. Heriot 
was evidently in an unquiet temper, and‘yet he was very silent ; as he 
walked he gave little digs at the dead leaves that lay scattered on the 
pavement, and he seemed lost in a very maze of restless thought. 

Fanny, who had a sense of quiet pleasure at finding herself with 
him once more, and who happened to be that day in one of her 
strong-minded and most placid moods, strolled on in contented 
silence. The day was fine, and exercise agreeable ; she had given up 
all thoughts of shopping. As they were about to enter the gardens, 
she espied on the other side of the road a young man who nodded 
and waved his hand towards her with friendly energy. 

Who is that?” asked Heriot. 

“Only my cousin, Jonas Ward ; I dare say he is going to see my 
mother. I am glad she will not be lonely.” 

Heriot looked keenly at her. 

“Do you see much of your cousin?” he asked. 

“Yes—no; his visits are rather like the angels’, few and far 
between.” 

“Then he is an angel.” 

“ Not necessarily ;” and Fanny laughed. “Oh, no, I assure you, 
Jonas is by no means an angel, He is considered to be a very 
ordinary young man.” 

“ He might still be an angel.” 
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“ But he isn’t. Shall I enumerate his faults!” 

“No; spare me.” 

“He is a barrister, and people say he gets on well, though 
barristers seem to ‘get on’ for fifty or sixty years of their lives 
without any tangible results.” 

“T suppose so,” said Heriot with indifference. 

There was a porter at the entrance of the gardens, who seemed to 
know Heriot, and touched his hat as the visitors passed in. 

“Did you hear that man?” asked Fanny, as they walked on. 
She turned eagerly to her companion, laughing. “Did you hear 
him? He said, ‘All right, my lord.’” 

“Stupid fellow!” replied Heriot, with a little frown. “ I suppose 
he was trying to ingratiate himself after the manner of his kind. 
But, look here, Miss Ward, we will find our way out of this labyrinth 
of terra-cotta jars and monumental vases; there are some quiet green 
places in the garden, and we can sit down. It is not quite so warm 
as in Italy, still I do not think you will be cold.” 

The green oasis was found at last. There the turf was soft and 
closely mown; two chairs were placed in apparent readiness, as 
though other couples had sought this friendly shelter before now; 
there was a narrow path within three yards of the oasis, but no 
passers-by were within sight, for this was a very retired part of the 
gardens. It was a pleasant spot, surrounded by a few trees (London 
trees certainly, yet not altogether denuded of their leaves), and graced 
by some flowering plants, while overhead the peaceful air of early 
autumn was balmy and the sky was very nearly blue. 

“You wanted to speak to me?” asked Fanny, after a pause. 

“Yes, I did—I do—I have such happy recollections of our 
journey.” 

“So have I.” 

“We don’t know each other very well as yet, though.” 

“Scarcely : our acquaintance is only ten days old.” And Fanny 
smiled as she spoke. 

“T seem to know more about you than you do about me, and I 
have been thinking, Miss Ward, that this is hardly fair.” 

“Tt is easy to know about a woman,” said Fanny almost bitterly ; 
“there is such scanty variety in our lives. A little more or a little 
less needlework, a new book, a new bonnet, a great deal of shopping, 
and tea-table gossip—there is nothing more to tell.” 

“Nothing more, really?” asked Heriot meditatively. “Well, I 
came here.to-day chiefly to tell you of my own life.” 

He shook himself with the impatient gesture Fanny knew well, 
and went on hurriedly : 

“Perhaps I am unwise in speaking so soon; I hardly know. But 
as far as I myself am concerned, my mind is thoroughly made up. 
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Nothing would make me so happy as that you should consent to be 
my wife. No; please don’t answer yet; I want you to think it over 
quietly.” 

Quietly ! He had risen abruptly while he spoke, but now resumed 
his seat, drawing his chair closer to hers, and Fanny sat aghast, 
too much taken aback by the sudden and unlooked-for declaration to 
reply. 

“All through our long and never-to-be-forgotten journey,” said 
Heriot in hurried husky tones, “I grew to like you more and more. 
You are just the sort of woman I do like and admire. You are proud 
and cold and reticent—you please me just because of that—and I 
have watched you closely, and thought about you a great deal. I 
have missed you terribly this last week,” he added with an odd 
break in his voice. “But now,” and Heriot rose from his chair 
again, “I want to tell you about myself. Perhaps you don’t know 
me as well as I think I know you; of course you don’t, and perhaps 
you don’t care . . . well, I mean, perhaps you have not cared to 
know. And yet I fancied sometimes that you were not averse to 
me. Please don’t speak quite yet,” he continued, pacing up and 
down in front of Fanny with desperate energy; “pray don’t! I 
know what an absurdly short time it is since we first met, and yet 
I feel that I shall go mad if I don’t speak—yes, if I don’t speak 
to-day. And there is something else that is difficult to say, but 
perhaps I ought to say it. I am in what is called a good position ; 
you would be rich, looked up to as my wife, both in the north and 
in London ; do you understand? Still, I don’t want to say more 
about that; I don’t want you to think of me in that way.” 

He paused from sheer want of the breath that came and went in 
rapid gasps. 

Fanny rose and laid her hand onhis arm. She was pale, but 
apparently composed. 

“ Mr. Heriot,” she said, “ you have paid me the greatest compli- 
ment that a man can pay a woman, but——” 

“TI want you to take time,” interposed Heriot. He turned his 
dark eyes quickly on her; they were burning with a new expression 
that thrilled through Fanny’s placid heart; it began to beat in 
strange nervous thumps. 

“T don’t like to speak of what I could offer you,” said Heriot 
rapidly ; “only of what I feel for you. Perhaps,” he continued 
excitedly, “perhaps you think that a man who has been married 
twice can’t feel any longer like a boy, but I assure you. . .” 

He took her unresisting hand in one of his, and laying it on the 
open palm of his other hand : 

“Give me this,” he said, with much emotion; “give me this; I 
want this little hand for my very own.” 
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Fanny, in a sort of dream, gazed at her cold gloved fingers ; by 
some perverse freak of imagination, she remembered how he had once 
found fault with the shape of her gloves, and she was almost inclined 
to laugh. 

“Surely,” she thought with an odd feeling of disappointment in 
herself, “I cannot care for him in the least, or I should not at such a 
moment find myself possessed by such ideas.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Please do not hold my hand,” she murmured, for his grasp had 
closed tightly over it. 

“You analyse yourself too closely,” he said roughly, letting her 
fingers fail from his own. 

Then he added more gently : 

“T do not want you to decide anything at present.” 

“But if I must?” 

“Why must you?” 

“Mr. Heriot, sit down again and let me say something.” Fanny’s 
voice had begun to tremble, she knew not why. But strong emotion 
is like a fire that is apt to kindle all around it, and to fan even cold 
things into flame. Heriot’s intensity of purpose could not fail to evoke 
a certain amount of responsive warmth within her. 

“Indeed,” she began, nervously twisting and untwisting her fingers, 
“indeed I cannot accept your offer; it is hard to say why. It seems 
unkind and . . . and almost impossible that I should not say yes, when 
you wish it so much ; and yet I must refuse.” 

There was a pause. Heriot had grown very pale, and his eyes. 
were unnaturally bright. : 

“Tt is not only,” continued Fanny with a great effort—* not only 
that however much I like you, I cannot love you as you wish.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“You have a large family, and I could not, I should not, feel 
justified. . .” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 

“ Would you be so cruel a step-mother, then? ” asked Heriot in an 
altered voice. 

“ Not cruel, I think ; yet, forgive me, I could not undertake . . .” 

Fanny’s voice almost died away as she spoke. Perhaps she was 
not, after all, quite as placid as she appeared. 

“Certainly,” said Heriot hotly, “certainly, if you can speak so 
calmly, you would not be justified.” 

Then he leaned his head on one hand, and shaded his eyes. 

“T am twice a widower,” he said bitterly ; “ I‘am no longer young ; 
I have never been good-looking. And I have eight children. These 
are disadvantages enough, God knows.” 
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Fanny was silent; something glistened in her downcast eyes that 
was very like tears. 

Heriot took her hand once more. 

“T would not have this,” he said with sudden pathos, “unless you 
could give me your heart as well.” 

Then, with a sort of reverential tenderness, he raised her hand to 
his lips and kissed it. 

A wave of mingled pain and passion swept over him; it shook his 
very soul. He controlled himself quickly, but his face grew yet 
paler than it had been before, and seemed for the moment seared and 
furrowed with a multitude of new and deep lines. 

“Can you not give me some hope?” he asked at last in a low 
voice. 

But even while he spoke there was a crunching sound upon the 
gravel of the path, and Fanny, raising her eyes, saw a pair of lovers 
walk slowly by. The young man’s arm was round the waist of his 
companion, whose head slightly rested on his shoulder whilst she 
whispered to him, and he bent his handsome face to listen to the 
girl’s soft murmuring. They both gazed for an instant in the 
direction of Heriot and Fanny, but by some instinctive freemasonry 
of feeling they divined doubtless that for these two they need not 
disturb themselves, and so passed on without changing their attitude, 
or pretending to conceal their evident affection. 

Fanny watched the pair with dilating eyes; they seemed to her 
almost a vision in answer to her own thoughts, and, without knowing 
what she was doing, she touched the silver locket at her throat with 
restless caressing fingers. Heriot’s eyes followed her movements, 
and, as usual, his observation was not at fault. 

“Can you not give me some hope?” he repeated almost im- 
patiently. “Surely you will not allow the shadow of a love that has 
been dead so long to come between us now?” 

“T cannot change,” said Fanny sadly, answering his first question 
only. “ Forgive me, Mr. Heriot, I cannot, I cannot! I shall never 
feel differently.” 

“Tt would be unmanly to press you any more,” said Heriot with 
a sigh. “I fancy I was a fool to speak so soon, and yet, you 
know,” he paused, and smiled a melancholy wintry smile; “‘he 
either fears his fate too much or his deserts are small!’ Come, Miss 
Ward, shall I take you home ?” 

Fanny, feeling herself somewhat like a child in disgrace, acquiesced, 
and the short walk was begun and ended silently. Only when they 
reached the door of Miss Ward’s abode Heriot spoke again. 

“Fanny,” he said, calling her by her Christian name for the first 
time, “ vou have told me that you will give me no hope. Ido not 
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think I am a coward, but I lack the courage to come and call upon 
you like an ordinary visitor. If I might hope, even without absolute 
certainty, I would come, but as it is . . . Well, I will stay in 
London for a week. If you have the slightest, faintest wish to see 
me, here is my address ; send me a line, a message even, and I will 
come. Do you understand, Fanny ?” 

He lingered over the sound of her name as though he loved it. 

“Yes, I understand,” she answered gently; “only... ” 

“You needn’t say any more. If I hear nothing in a week from 
this day I shall sail for Japan; I have a friend who wants me to 
accompany him.” 

He held out his hand, giving her at the same time a folded 
card. 

“T am so sorry,” murmured Fanny as she felt his strong firm 
clasp for the last time ; “believe me, I am very, very sorry.” 

She was crying under her veil, but he could not see her tears in 
the dusk, and her voice scarcely trembled. 

“God bless you,” he said in a tone so changed that she hardly 
knew it for his. Then he turned from her abruptly, and walked 
rapidly away, his stalwart frame erect, and his step as quick and 
steady as ever. 

The girl remained on the doorstep for a few moments, watching 
Heriot’s retreating figure, but he never turned or looked round. 
When he had quite disappeared from her view, she rang the bell, and 
presently entered the dining-room, where she found her mother 
and her cousin Jonas. They were already at tea, and in front of the 
young man was a plateful of hot buttered muffins, which he was in 
the act of devouring. Fanny was fairly what the French call 
“ désorientée ;” it seemed to her that life was made up of tea-drinking. 
The whole scene jarred upon her troubled state of mind, and haying 
looked in, she was about to disappear again when her mother called 
her back. 

“Fanny, Fanny, I must speak to you. Come in and explain all 
about it. Jonas has been telling me r 

“Tsay, Fanny,” interrupted Jonas, “you are a swell nowadays, 
and no mistake ! ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fanny re-entering the room in 
wrath, and utterly oblivious of her red eyes and now burning cheeks, 

“Well, you needn’t flare up so! But I suppose it is because you 
have grown so grand.” 

Then Mrs. Ward took up the parable. 

“My dearest child, Jonas tells me that your Mr. Heriot is an 
earl,” 

“You must have known that he was Lord Heriot, Fan? He is 
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tremendously rich, has an old castle in Northumberland, and two or 
three houses besides. Isaw him at the cattle-show, soI know. But 
didn’t you know?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Fanny indistinctly, in order to save 
herself further trouble. Then, suddenly, she glanced at the card 
she held in her hand and which she had forgotten until now, and 
she read there in small clear characters : 


Earut Heriot. 


“But what on earth were you walking with him for, Fan? In 
the Horticultural Gardens, too,” added Jonas inquisitively. He 
was a young man who was decidedly not an angel, as Fanny had 
told Heriot; indeed, at this moment she thought him something 
very much the reverse. 

“Why should I not walk with him, pray?” she asked, her 
eyes gleaming with a cold, angry gleam. “I suppose I am at liberty 
to choose my own friends, and Lord Heriot is a great friend of ours, 
is he not, mother ?” 

“Oho,” whistled Jonas. “And yet you did not know... ” 

“Lord Heriot kindly called on me this afternoon, as I told you, 
Jonas,” interposed Mrs. Ward mildly. “He was most amiable to 
Fanny on her journey from Venice. I believe he is a very estimable 
man in all respects. He has a large family, I think you said; 
perhaps he asked you about lessons, Fanny. I have always objected 
to your going out asa governess ; still, in such a family . . . Indeed, I 
think it very likely that you might be of great advantage to Lord 
Heriot’s daughters.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Fanny coldly. “I think I will go to my own 
room now, mother; I don’t want any tea yet; it is too early.” 

She went out hurriedly, whilst Mrs. Ward was still talking to her: 

“Of course it is early, my dear, but Jonas asked for his tea; he 
has to go to Clapham, and he. . . 

But the end of the sentence was lost to Fanny ; she shut the door 
of the dining-room, and hurried away. 

Her own apartment was a small back room close at hand, for the 
Wards occupied only the ground-floor and the first-floor of the house, 
and Mrs. Ward slept in the room adjoining the drawing-room. The 
poor girl threw off her hat and cloak, and sat down on the edge of 
her bed with a sensation of intense relief that she was once more 
alone, and free to think out quietly the problems of this strange 
afternoon. 

Tears coursed, down her cheeks like soft rain after a storm, and 
the bosom that had heaved at first with suppressed emotion, and 
since then with genuine anger, silently sobbed itself into comparative 
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calmness. Fanny pushed back the smooth masses of her hair from 
her hot brow with both her hands : 

“T could not marry him,” she said half-aloud, “no, not if he were 
twenty times an earl!” 

Then, as she grew quieter, she began, as usual, to dissect her own 
thoughts and reasons. She admired and respected Heriot, nay more, 
she had a decided liking for him; besides, she had much cause to be 
grateful to him, and gratitude formed a positive part of Fanny’s 
character. But neither admiration, respect, gratitude, nor even 
liking, are any of them necessarily akin to love. Fanny felt that she 
could never love Heriot. Sometimes she almost doubted whether her 
slumbering heart possessed the capability of loving, or whether she 
were fated to go through life, unmoved and cold, as many women 
surely are. Yet she did not choose to marry without love. To 
her exacting nature, a marriage of this sort appeared an absolute 
martyrdom, in which she would inevitably torture herself to death be- 
cause she did not sufficiently love her husband. And perhaps to this 
strange girl the fact that Heriot was a wealthy earl removed him still 
further from her heart, and, instead of being a temptation, was but an 
additional barrier. 

Fanny was herself far too proud to wish to marry into a proud 
family who would certainly look down upon her. Heriot had gauged 
her truly when he recognised her all-pervading pride. The idea of 
his children was distasteful to her ; as she had herself confessed, she 
was not naturally fond of children, and her disinclination for the 
duties of a step-mother was materially increased by the conviction 
that the Ladies Maud and Ethel would be thoroughly inimical to her, 
whilst even the esthetic Tom must needs view her advent as a 
second and therefore doubly unpleasant intrusion in the family 
circle, 

There was only one thing that weighed in the balance in Heriot’s 
favour—this was his passionate love. Fanny, unpractised as she was 
in deciphering such hieroglyphics, could not be blind to the evident 
signs of her lover’s strong emotion, and the emotion that they them- 
selves have evoked is of potent value in the eyes of women. 
Heriot’s affection had grown very rapidly, it is true; but Fanny could 
not doubt his faith; it was impressed on every line of his face, and 
emphasised by every change of his voice. Why was she cursed with 
so chill a nature? Why could she give him no love in return for his? 
There was nothing false, nothing mean or small in Fanny’s mind ; 
above all, to her, scheming and hypocrisy were things impossible, and, 
whilst she regretted and blamed herself that she could not love, she 
clung to her decision that she might not give herself without love. 
Heriot’s own words strengthened the decision, “I would not have 
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this,” he had said, as he held her hand, “ unless I might have your heart 
as well.” Finally, as though yet another influence were needed to 
perfect her resolve, she gently caressed with her accustomed gesture 
the image she always wore, and which had by this time, perhaps, 
become to her a fetish rather than a rational object of devotion. 

“T should be indeed untrue to you,” she murmured, “if I could 
be untrue to myself ! ” 

She felt strong now. She clasped her hands tightly together for 
a moment, then roused herself with a long-drawn sigh, and busied 
herself about the room as though nothing unusual had occurred, 
hanging up her cloak, putting by her hat and gloves, and pinning up 
the heavy plaits of hair that had fallen loosely about her face and 
neck, Then, with a step that was as firm as her resolve, she returned 
to her mother in the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Ward was sitting by the fire according to her wont, her feet 
upon the fender, her novel on her knee. The room was nearly dark, 
the only light being that of a badly-trimmed lamp, partially hidden 
by a tattered paper shade. 

“ Jonas is gone, my love,” said Mrs. Ward mildly, as her daughter 
entered. “He never can wait long, you know. Barristers have so 
much to do. He has eaten all the muffins, but I have kept the 
water boiling for your tea.” 

The mother’s manner was as languid as usual, yet, whilst she 
spoke, she peered inquiringly up at her daughter’s face. She felt no 
increase of admiration for Fanny because of the latter’s friendship 
with the great Lord Heriot. In one respect mother and daughter were 
alike, for there was nothing of vulgarity in the composition of 
either. But Mrs. Ward was certainly curious. Was she not a 
woman and a mother, and had she not therefore a twofold cause for 
curiosity ? Of late years, however, she had grown to be a little afraid 
of her daughter, and had fallen into a timid and deferential habit of 
mind, an attitude that parents sometimes adopt towards their offspring 
when the offspring are getting on in life, and, from superior force of 
character and strength of will, have reversed the conditions that 
attended their early days. For this reason, curious though she was, 
Fanny’s mother dreaded to ask the questions that lurked in her 
thoughts, and almost on her lips, and, as she scanned her daughter's 
quiet features, her courage failed her altogether and she was silent. 

She need scarcely have been afraid of Fanny now. The gitl, 
who had crossed the room quickly to where her mother sat, knelt 
— down at her feet, and rested her cheek against her mother’s 

ee. 

“T don’t want any tea, dear,” she said softly ; “my head aches. 
I only want to sit still and do nothing.” 
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“My darling child,’ murmured Mrs. Ward vaguely. She laid 
her white hand on the shining hair, and waited. Experience had 
taught her that when Fanny was in apy way moved to speak in 
confidence it was better not to hurry that confidence, and so she 
waited. 

“Tt is pleasant to sit in the firelight,” said Fanny meditatively ; 
then, after a moment’s pause: 

“ Mother, do you remember Fred Danvers ? ” 

“Do I remember him, my love? What a question! Why, of 
course.” 

“But I mean,” Fanny went on eagerly, “do you remember him 
really well? what he did, what he said—can you recal him as though 
he were a living, breathing man, close beside us now, speaking and 
moving...” 

“My dear! He had a lovely complexion; surely, Fanny, you 
must remember that !” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And he was tremendously fond of you, Fanny. He was just 
like a boy, running and laughing all over the place. He used to 
call you his little wife, and one day, when I came home from Mrs. 
McDougall’s—no, no, it was Mrs. McPherson’s, the old lady who lived 
just opposite the house where your poor father died—you know the 
house, Fanny ? ” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

“But why do you want to hear all this, my love? Let us talk 
about Lord Heriot.” 

“T would rather talk about Fred, mother; I have nothing to say 
about Lord Heriot.” 

“T did not know he was an earl, Fanny. I never guessed; did 
you?” 

“No, yes—I mean no. Tell me some more about Fred, mother. 
He called me his little wife ; what else did he say?” 

“What else do you want to know, child? Surely you can remem- 
ber all those old stories better than I can.” 

No, Fanny could not. She was so painfully anxious to remember, 
that, from sheer over-effort, her mind seemed to be losing much of 
its power of retrospection ; she was so eager to stamp the recollection 
of her young lover on her heart with renewed and indelible impress 
that she was fain to turn to her mother for help. Mrs. Ward was 
unable to fathom her meaning ; she could not read between the lines, 
nor see, under her daughter’s rambling talk, Fanny’s piteous appeal 
that her resolve might be strengthened even beyond her own forti- 
tude, and her decision ratified by her mother’s tacit though ignorant 
approval. Fanny knew that her mother would not agree with her 
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rejection of Heriot, therefore she could not tell her the truth. Yet, 
what Fanny wished to feel, she wished also to put in her mother’s 
mouth, in order that she might herself gain a comforting though 
unreal justification. 

So Mrs. Ward talke1 on to please her daughter, and Fanny sat in 
silence listening. Mrs. Ward had been truly fond of young Danvers 
and had sincerely regretted his death; yet, as she gossiped of her 
recollections, her thoughts dwelt chiefly on Heriot, of whom she 
knew so little. Was it possible that Fanny had lost her heart to 
this stranger, and that now, finding her love to be misplaced and 
unrequited, her wounded affections were turning back to old days 
for consolation, and to the boy lover who had been so completely her 
own? 

This idea took more and more possession of Mrs. Ward’s perplexed 
mind, especially as during the next few days Fanny’s manner seemed 
unusually absent and listless. Mrs. Ward was well aware of her 
daughter’s innate pride, and was firmly convinced that this pride 
had suffered a severe blow. She was certain, however, that Fanny’s 
natural good sense would rapidly reconcile her to her disappointment. 
She was glad that Heriot’s visit was not repeated, and, as Fanny in 
these days never left her mother’s side, the latter had positive proof 
that the girl had not again seen him. Meanwhile, his name was 
never mentioned between the two women. 

Ten days had elapsed since the day of Heriot’s visit, when a small 
circumstance occurred, which caused Mrs. Ward to rejoice greatly 
that all things in this world turn out well in the end. One of the 
good lady’s little weaknesses was to pay a trifling sum for the loan 
during two hours every afternoon of the Morning Post, an organ of 
society which gave her much gratifying information. Like many 
other ladies, she loved to read of the doings of the great, (royal per- 
sonages especially,) as well as to glean some details of the movements 
of whatever acquaintances were living in a more brilliant world 
than her own. On the present occasion, she had been deeply in- 
terested in a lengthy account of a wedding in a ducal family, when 
her attention was suddenly arrested by a short but startling paragraph. 
Her first impulse was to keep silence, lest the news should wound 
Fanny’s sensitiveness—Fanny, who was sitting beside her, uncon- 
scious and calm, quietly mending her travelling-gown. 

However, on second thoughts, Mrs. Ward decided that it would be 
better to deal the blow. It must be dealt gently, of course, but 
surely, much as a skilful surgeon operates on his patient with a view 
to that patient’s ultimate benefit. ‘So she will know that it is all 
over,” thought Mrs. Ward. “ And there will be no use in her thinking 
of him any more, poor child.” And then she spoke softly : 
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“Fanny, my love; Fanny!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T think this must be your friend, our Lord Heriot, you know.” 

And with her finger following the printed words, Mrs. Ward read 
out with careful emphasis :— 

“«We understand that Earl Heriot has left town to join the 
Marquis of Canterbury in a yachting expedition to China and Japan. 
The noble Marquis is now residing at Portsmouth, where his new 
steam-yacht, the Nancy Lee, is being fitted out, regardless of expense, 
with every comfort and convenience necessary for a cruise of un- 
usually lengthy duration.’ ” 

“ Well, mother ?” 

Fanny’s head was bent so low over her work that her mother 
could not see her face, and the calm voice betrayed nothing. 

“Only I thought you would like to hear,” said Mrs. Ward, slightly 
aggrieved. 

Fanny raised her head. She was so much occupied in threading 
her needle that she did not answer for a moment. Then she spoke 
very quietly : 

“Thank you, dear, but I knew before. Lord Heriot told me that 
he was going away.” 


THE END. 

















A few Words about Cats. 


ee 


A cat sHow is announced to take place in Brussels. The novel 
exhibition, an invention of recent times, is to be introduced on the 
Continent. Is this a sign that feline nature is rising in appreciation 
among mankind? Poor Puss has not hitherto met with much con- 
sideration in the world. We are so accustomed to the familiar pre- 
sence, that perhaps we hardly feel duly grateful for the services which, 
though from perfectly selfizh motives, it renders us. Yet the mind 
pictures with disgust a world given up to the stealthy, omnivorous 
mouse, or, in darker colours, the dire results that might ensue if the 
natural enemy of rats were no more. Remembering the awful pre- 
cedent of wicked Bishop Hatto, who died a prey to an army of rats, 
in his tower on the Rhine, one fancies with a shudder what might 
happen to many a dweller in lonely castle or moated grange, if the 
domestic cat disappeared from creation. 

When we come to consider the characteristics of our household 
friend we are bound to confess that they are not perhaps of an 
exalted type. The cat is frankly, undisguisedly selfish; there is 
no denying that. It lives for self, and compasses its ends without 
scruple, patient to wait, skilful to feign and scheme, and utterly 
pitiless and unrelenting. But should sportsmen be very severe on 
the creature that evidently enjoys with a gusto keen as their own 
the pursuit of the hapless prey which it hunts and toys with, often 
as much for diversion as for hunger? One hopes, for the sake of 
the sportive birds and heedless mice, which it fascinates with basilisk 
eyes and captures with cruel paw, that there may be some occult 
provision of nature to disarm their fate of its terrors. Perhaps the 
theory propounded by Dr. Livingstone when he records his feelings 
while in the lion’s clutch—that the sensations of the prey are rather 
pleasing than otherwise—may be true. We hope so; but it must 
be confessed that appearances are not in its favour. 

In early youth cat-nature appears at its best. Once having 
emerged from the puling, sightless stage of its first nine days, the 
kitten becomes a winsome and attractive creature. “Cat-like” is 
a reproachful epithet aptly applied to women of the “Becky Sharp” 
type; but it is not considered derogatory to the most fascinating 
girl to be credited with kitten-like ways—for the kitten is an em- 
bodiment of playfulness and grace. The cruel instincts of its tribe 
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are not, however, slow to assert themselves, and it is comical to hear 
the mimic growl of puny thunder with which the tiny creature gloats 
over its first mouse. 

In the pages of fable, Puss has ever figured largely, but rarely 
after a flattering manner. His guile and subtlety form the salient 
points in the representations, and his character is painted akin to 
that of Master Reynard, the master of craft. He is depicted as a 
demure hypocrite, a false hermit, a deceitful counsellor, the ensnarer 
of the unwary, the ally of wizards and witches. Rats in council 
debate vainly how to baffle him. It is hopeless they find to dream 
of “belling the cat.” Noiseless himself on his gloved feet, his keen 
ear is not to be caught napping. 

Some honourable exceptions of feline character may be found in 
the friends of our childish imagination—Puss in Boots and the 
White Cat, and the legendary cat which was the origin of 
Whittington’s better fortunes, and whose influence was on the whole 
of a benevolent kind. 

Proverbs, which are said to embody the wisdom of a people, do 
not treat our friend with great respect. We are told that a “ cat 
may look at a king,” implying the low level on which it stands; 
that “a cat has nine lives,” and is exposed to as many perils; that 
“when the cat is away the mice will play,” inferring that to fear 
alone is it indebted for any respect. 

Yet Grimalkin goes on his way undaunted. In the king’s palace 
as in the peasant’s hut, on the housetop as in the gutter, he is equally 
at home—dainty, clean, and serenely intent on his own comfort. 

The varieties of cat nature are numerous. There is tabby with 
her sober, striped fur, homely and useful; there is the great sandy- 
haired tom; the elegant, variegated tortoiseshell; the albino-like 
white cat; the bushy-tailed Persian; and the Manx cat with no 
tail to speak of at all. Who that has watched feline attitudes, 
and has observed the important functions assigned to the caudal 
member — its angry whisk under vexation, its complacent wave 
of pleasure, its special curl of caress, its bristling erection under 
affright, its many uses finally as a plaything, or a fly brush, or 
what not—can doubt that the Manx cat is born into the world at a 
serious disadvantage as compared with its fellows ? 

Black cats seem to occupy a position distinct from the rest. The 
familiars of wizards and witches in the days gone by, there has 
always clung to them a remnant of superstitious regard. Popular 
prejudice believes that the advent of a black cat brings luck to a 
house, and that its destruction involves a catastrophe. The ghost 


cat of Edgar Poe is a weird illustration of this ancient and in- 
eradicable sentiment. 
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Speaking of cats’ tails, what would be thought nowadays of an 
attempt to produce music by means of so unpromising a member ? 
We are not partial to the ordinary strains of feline gutter minstrels. 
The dog that bays at the moon is not melodious, but his note is 
sweet as compared with the chorus of caterwauling which makes 
night hideous by its Wagnerian discords and its distracting fugues, 
diversified ever and anon by strident hiss, and long, despairing, 
adagio wail. Nature has provided the cat with its own orchestra 
of flute-like mew, and fiddle-like squeak, and growling counter-bass. 

The materials do not sound attractive. But what will not men 
do to turn a penny? From these an original genius once succeeded 
in evoking a concert of the most unique and ear-splitting kind. It 
was produced at a Dutch féte some hundred and odd years ago, and 
the record has been preserved. The orchestra carried about by this 
enterprising showman was surely the most grotesque that has ever 
been heard of. The performer-in-chief was a grisly bear, who, 
sitting in a heavy kind of chariot, played tunes on a keyboard before 
him. The keys did not communicate with strings or reeds, but with 
a score of unhappy cats confined separately in narrow boxes. Their 
tails were brought out through a hole in the top of each box, and 
were firmly tied together by cords, so arranged as to communicate 
with the keyboard. As the paw of the bear touched each key it 
tightened the cord attached to one of the tails, and never failed to 
evoke the music of irate remonstrance from the luckless and tor- 
mented animal. Poor Puss! It is to be presumed that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had not been invented in 
those days, or surely an abrupt termination would have been put to 
this distressing concert, in which it is gravely asserted, by the bye, 
that the voices of the performers had been so carefully selected as to 
squeal in strict harmony with the laws of the gamut. 

There are persons who cannot bear to touch a cat, while others 
experience a shiver at the mere presence of oue in aroom. Does the 
mysterious repulsion proceed from idle fancy, or from some subtle 
magnetic influence? Others again, and they are not, as is sometimes 
said exclusively, or even chiefly, old maids, have an extravagant love 
of cats. Among these we find no less a person than Lord Chester- 
field, who, when he died, left a pension to certain of his feline favourites 
and to their posterity after them. Others have been known to follow 
this illustrious example since then. The French novelist Paul de 
Kock kept no less than thirty at his residence, and he has penned 
elaborate descriptions of household cats in several of his novels. 
Other French authors, amongst them De Musset, have apostrophised 
them in verse. Among eccentric admirers of the race, we may 
mention a French countess, who, when her pet cat died, ordered one 
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of its teeth to be set in a ring as a memorial. The writer knows 
an old lady, once a courted beauty, who now peoples her lonely 
mansion with cats. Secluded from the world, she lives alone with 
her maids and about a score of feline companions of all ages. Has 
she remembered them in her will? Or if not, what melancholy fate 
awaits those pampered creatures when their mistress shall be no more ? 
Among the dangers commonly supposed to haunt the steps of Puss 
and to menace his nine lives, there is the appalling possibility of the 
sausage shop. Let us hope that it is only a dread superstition, not 
resting on any solid foundation, for as an article of food he is not 
appetising. In times of distress like the siege of Paris in 1870, when 
even rats and all unclean things found their way into the pot au feu, 
we may indeed believe that hungry eyes fastened greedily on the 
sleek, well-fed household pet, and that he did mysteriously disappear 
if not carefully watched. But let us hope that preserved meats, 
though not always of the nicest, have at least delivered us from the risk 
of feeding off cat pie. There is a well-known story of the ruin of a 
London luncheon shop by a spiteful and envious rival. The latter 
hired a boy to enter the successful shop exactly at the time when it 
was most crowded, and to lay on the counter before the eyes of all 
the wondering and horrified guests a dead cat. “That makes nine, 
ma’am,” said the brazen-faced urchin, as he deposited his burden and 
left the shop. What avail were protestations of innocence from the 
indignant president of the counter? The plot had been carefully 
laid, and it resulted, as was expected, in a stampede of the diners, to 
returnnomore. No less for our own sake than for that of cats, we trust 
that the danger they run from such a source is reduced to a minimum. 
Cats’ eyes do not usually meet with much admiration. Nevertheless, 
they have met with at least one distinguished advocate to sing their 
praises, and his tribute may aptly conclude this brief notice. We 
allude to the famous sonnet penned by Tasso to his cat. Poor in this 
world’s goods, as are usually the gifted children of genius, he was on 
one occasion so reduced in fortune that he had not even a single 
candle-end left wherewith to write his verses. Apostrophising in his 
need his humble household friend, his cat, he begs her to lend him 
during the night the brilliant light of her shining eyes. 

Though we do not share the poet’s enthusiasm for the light of 
green eyes, we confess to a lurking partiality for cats, in due modera- 
tion, and in their proper place. ‘They belong to the catalogue of 
things home-like and comfortable. The contented purr of Puss as it 
lies stretched in lazy luxury beside the hearth, blends in pleasant 
harmony with the crackle of the wood fire, with the singing of the 
tea urn, and with other familiar household sounds. We sympathise 
with the offic'al who is mentioned by Curzon in his account of the 
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Eastern Monasteries, and whose duties compelled him to reside for a 
time in the dreary seclusion of Mount Athos, from which every 
creature of the female kind was rigorously excluded. The traveller 
found that he surreptitiously kept a cat and two kittens,—“ What ! ” 
he asked, “how can you venture to keep that wicked animal 
here ? ” 

“Hush!” said the poor man anxiously, “don’t mention it. They 
remind me of my home, and of my wife and family.” 











A Zourney to Starston, 


A RENDERING OF A ‘FANTAISIE’ By M. CHARLES CROZ, TAKEN From 
THE ‘SAYNETES ET MONOLOGUES.’ 


Tue Travetxer enters briskly. 


Parpon me, gentlemen, if I am a little late. I have but this 
moment come off a journey. A delightful little journey it has been ! 
Picture to yourselves a village—no, a town—rather a large town, one 
hour, two hours, or at most three hours from London (I don’t know 
precisely the distance, for I forgot to look at the time when I started, 
and also when I arrived; besides, I was asleep all the way). I 
started on account of some business matters-—but they would not 
interest you. I brought my small portmanteau, for I always find that 
I leave my heavy luggage either in the train or somewhere else; but 
my small portmanteau I hold in my hand, thus, and I never put it 
down; I get into the train, I get out, and as you sce I never can 
lose it. (Looking with astonishment first at his empty hand, and 
then at the audience.) Why this is the first time such a thing has 
happened to me. Well, to be sure! I must have left it on the 
platform, and I must go back immediately and make inquiries for it, 
It will not be difficult to find a leathern portmanteau, or rather one 
covered with that sort of cloth, don’t you know? It has a good 
many nails, a great many nails all over it. I shall soon find it; no 
doubt it is on the platform ; the porter will be sure to remember me. 
I started from the platform for the North; no, by the bye, it must 
have been the South Eastern, or rather, the South Western ; the 
fact is, I can’t say which, for I’m not a seafaring man—I don’t know 
the points of the compass. The fellows you meet in seaports screw 
up their eyes, and shake their heads, and tell you “it is sou-sou- 
west.” Well, that is their business. The platform from whence I 
started is close to a wide street where there is a great deal of traffic, 
a frightful amount of traffic. I shall be able to tell you the name 
of it presently ; I must remember it if I want to get back my port- 
manteau. (Looking at his empty hand.) I assure you it is the very 
first time such a thing has happened to me! 

Well, then, I started from the—the platform, never mind which, 
let’s get on; and off we go. It is very pretty about there. I should 
think it must be very pretty all the way, but I went to sleep after 
the first station. The first station is—I remember the name—it has 
something to do with ham. That will be a help to me in finding the 
platform. 
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Ah, if you are fond of travelling you ought to go in that direction. 
To my mind there is nothing so delightful as travelling, especially in 
that way. I went to sleep; I heard indistinct cries of names ending 
in ham, ton, ford, &e. Ihave no memory for names, but of course 
I bore in mind the name of the place for which I was bound. It is 
—dear, dear—I have it at the tip of my tongue. (It is such a very 
pretty country.) Well, I'll tell you in a minute what it is. SoI 
woke up, and got out of the train. You really ought to go by that 
line, it is very picturesque. 

As for the station, don’t you know, it is like all the other stations. 
Very nice, all the same. There is a sort of wooden paling entirely 
covered with advertisement boards of all colours—red boards, and 
blue, and green, and yellow; they have a very pretty effect. 

It is a good step to the town, and there is a little omnibus which 
takes you there. 

Travelling is very amusing, especially in that direction. Of course 
from the omnibus I inspected the landscape; it is very picturesque. 
On the right there are fields—well, yes, fields of mangold-wurzel, 
or wheat, or barley. I am no hand at botany, I leave that to the 
farmers. There are people who see something growing, and say 
directly, “ That is barley, that is oats, that is clover.” But I don’t 
know one from another. However, on the right there was a great 
deal of mangold-wurzel; it has a very pretty effect: it is very 
picturesque. And then there is the road along which the omnibus 
goes, much like other roads, and yet not exactly like other roads. 
For there is a house, a small white house with a green verandah. 
You have no idea how pretty a green verandah looks with a small 
white house. 

On the left—stop ; ah yes, I think I see it—on the left there were 
more fields, and fields of mangold-wurzel ; these fields on the right, 
these fields on the left, all this mangold-wurzel, it is very pretty, 
very picturesque, I assure you. 

The omnibus sets you down at the hotel, the principal hotel in 
the market-place. It is the Red Lion; no, the Red Boar; no—well, 
it is something red. 

I was quite aware that there is another hotel, close by, also some- 
thing red ; but you must go to the one of which I speak, it is the best. 
You will easily know which it is; go there on my recommendation. 
The people who keep it are very attentive; I had no trouble at all. 
They at once gave me a room on the first floor; or on the second—I 
don’t know which. If you go there, ask to have that very room; it 
is No. 7—no—3—no—I can’t remember; but they'll give it you: 
they are very attentive. It is a very nice room! 

The chambermaid carried up my portmanteau (provoking that I 
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have mislaid it ; I must go and look for it presently). She was rather 
nice, that chambermaid. She said civilly, “ Good-day, sir ; have you 
had a comfortable journey, sir?” And what eyes she had! They 
were blue, or black, or green, I can’t say which. You don’t suppose 
that I notice the colour of people’s eyes? ‘There are persons who 
will tell you that a certain lady is tall, or short, or fair, or dark. What 
does it matter, provided that she is pretty? I don’t profess to 
remember all these little details. 

When you go there you must manage to get that room. It is 
very nice! In the first place, there is a bed with white curtains ; 
there are also white curtains to the window; there is a table, and two 
—no, three chairs. Ah, and there is also an armchair ; the armchair 
is rather uncomfortable, but when you are travelling you must not be 
too particular. 

The chambermaid opened the window (she was rather nice, that 
girl). She opened the window to let in a little air. There is a very 
pretty view from it. It looks into the market-place. Just opposite 
is the Commercial Club, or the Union—no, I think it is the Literary 
Institute. It is the best reading-room in the place; and you can get 
a cup of tea there. I went across to get a cup of tea. I found 
a lot of people there. You must be sure to go there, and you'll 
easily know it, for there is a billiard table. That is the place to 
see the natives, their ways and their costumes. So there I found 
people in smock frocks, and people in velveteen jackets. The country 
people about there dress very oddly, but it is very pretty. They are 
very nice people though. I heard them chatting about their business 
matters. They talk very well—they talked, don’t you know, about 
the price of corn, about the hay, about buying and selling cattle, 
about oxen and calves, nineteen to the dozen! There was one big 
fellow in a smock frock, with a whip. I think he must have been a 
jockey, for I heard him say, ‘“‘ When I buys a horse, I wants it to be 
a horse, because if it ain’t a horse, why a horse is what I wants.” 

T assure you it is a very pretty part of the country; you really 

ought to go there. Then I dined at the hotel, at the table d’héte. 
Perhaps you don’t know what a table d’héte is. They are rather 
curious, especially that one. Go there and see, go on my recom- 
mendation. ‘There is a table in a long room—a table shaped like a 
long square—no, I think it was round, or rather oval; never mind, 
it does not matter. I can eat just as well on a square table as on 
a round one. 
_ I don’t remember what I had for dinner. There was soup and 
joints ; on the whole, I did very well. The people at table conversed, 
and conversed very nicely. They talked about—don’t you know ? 
—what was it? I remember the gentleman opposite me thought that 
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I differed from him in opinion; so he said nothing more, but ate 
away with his nose plunged into his plate. 

The discussion afterwards became more lively. I should have 
stayed for it, but the omnibus came to take me to my business 
appointment. I had the omnibus all to myself, and I fell asleep, 
and slept all the way. And coming back I fell asleep just in the 
same way. (He pulls out his watch.) 

Half past! Half past what? I don’t know. My watch goes 
capitally, but it has only one hand—the big one, the minute hand. 
It does not matter; there is only time to go and inquire for my 
portmanteau. But how shall I know the platform? Tl ask a 
cabman, and if I give him a pint —— (Puts his hand into his pocket.) 
But—my purse! It must be in my portmanteau! Well, mind, 
if you hear anything about this leathern portmanteau—I should say 
cloth, with nails, a great many nails—write to me, No. —— Street. 
Oh, hang it all, it’s no matter, write to me, that’s all; I’m very well 
known in the neighbourhood. (He goes away and comes back.) Be 
sure to put my Christian name, because there’s another fellow next 
door whose surname is the same as mine. 











Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avutuor or ‘Tus Woorne O’r 


Cuarter XXX. 


Tue period which succeeded this somewhat memorable Schlitten-partie 
was tranquil and agreeable. 

Falkenberg had, with much tact, kept up the tone of tender friend- 
ship he had established. Scarce a day passed without a visit from 
him on one pretext or another; and as he was also frequently at 
Dalbersdorf, his intercourse with each family helped to draw the links 
closer with the other. 

He carried notes and messages from the young ladies to Grace and 
vice versa, and gradually became part of Mrs. Frere’s daily life. 
Meantime, the variation of his moods puzzled and interested Grace. 
He was useful, too, in many ways; and under a certain soldierlike 
pride and finery, was a homeliness that helped to make their inter- 
course easy. 

The chief event of this quiet time was a letter from Lady Elton, 
written in a kindly tone, as if nothing had ever happened to interrupt 
their first warm friendship. 


“Though our intercourse lasted but for a brief season,” she wrote, 
“T am surprised, now that I am once more settled in London, to find 
how closely you had linked yourself with my life. I quite miss you ; 
and though I still think you acted unwisely, I pardon you. I wish 
you would come over and pay me a visit, if Mrs. Frere could spare 
you. It would be far more to your advantage than vegetating in a 
miserable little Saxon town, the very name of which is unknown 
twenty miles beyond its own walls. Come and comfort me, for I 
have had a great sorrow since we met. The son of my oldest and 
dearest friend, who was as a son of my own, who had given me 
infinite trouble, yet who was my one link with the present, my one 
hope in the future, has been carried off by cholera at the other side 
of the world; and I feel as if everything, save the merest mechanism 
of life, had ceased for me. I think I could still take an interest in 
you. Hitherto I have infinitely preferred boys and men to girls and 
women. We are weak and false and scratchy, dear; and they are 
strong and selfish and true, because they can do very much what they 
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like without being obliged to put too fine a point upon it; but I 
like and sympathise with you more than with any woman I have 
before known. 

“TI met your brother, at a painfully dull dinner at the Freres’ 
some weeks ago. He was not looking well, though in some ways he 
is improved, and more a man of the world. I told him he might 
come and see me, but he has not availed himself of the invitation 
or permission. Do you know who he lives with in town—I 
mean what set? Max knows nothing of him. Talk to your mother, 
dear Grace, about coming to me for two or three months. Of course 
your journey to and fro would be my affair. Think of it, child; and 
believe me, your company would be a boon to your friend, 


“H. Exton.” 


“T am sure, dear Grace,” said Mrs. Frere, when she had finished 
perusing this letter, “I would not for the world keep you back from 
what might be an advantage or a pleasure; so if you would like to 
g aa 

An expressive break in the sentence, which was a little tremulous. 

“Why, mother dear, how could you possibly do without me?” 
ried Grace, bending over her mother’s arm-chair, and kissing her 
brow; “and what sort of pleasure should I have all that way off, 
imagining you struggling with Mab and Paulina, and the Schatz who 
would live in the kitchen if I was not here to frighten him? And 
—no! it is not to be thought of. I assure you, I am quite content 
to stay here. I do not care to go to London, though I should like 
to see Lady Elton.” 

*“‘ Are you quite happy here, dearest?” asked Mrs. Frere fondly— 
“ quite satisfied? I think it is really very nice, and the society far 
from dull. I am sure we have changed for the better in coming. 
And oh! indeed, my darling, what should I do without you? Only 
I suppose I must let you go some day. Ah! what will become of 
me if you marry a man who does not like me?” 

“Oh, we must take care of that!” said Grace, laughing; “and 
at present it seems a very remote contingency.” 

“T am not so sure,” returned Mrs. Frere, with an air of prophetic 
wisdom and a knowing nod which sent the colour to Grace’s cheek 
and a thrill of annoyance to her heart. 

Surely her mother did not dream of a German son-in-law? Any 
fancy in that direction must be nipped in the bud. But after a 
moment’s pause Grace had self-control sufficient to turn the subject 
by exclaiming : 

“What! have you commissioned dear old Jimmy to find an 
‘illigant’ young man of the best pattern? Never mind the future, 
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dear; let us enjoy the present. I must answer this letter. Suppose 
we ask Lady Elton to come here?” 

“Oh, as to Lady Elton, I should not mind her so much; but just 
think of her maid and Luigi here! _ It is too terrible.” 

“Yes, it would be terrible,” said Grace reflectively. “ Yet I will 
suggest her coming here; she seems so unhappy.” 

Here the sound of voices and the clatter of a sword without made 
her pause; and before she could resume, the door opened to admit 
Falkenberg, who came in quickly. 

“Ah! good-morning, Mrs. Frere. Good-morning, Miss Grace. 
I come for a moment to say that I am suddenly called to Dresden.” 

“Tam very sorry; shall you be long away?” 

“No; I have two days’ leave, and when I return we must have 
a ride together—must we not, my sweetest friend ?” 

“We will talk about it,” returned Grace, who had not yet spoken. 

“ Ach, Gott!” exclaimed Falkenberg, turning to her, and speaking 
rapidly in German. “When I return I shall have a secret, which 
yet will not be long a secret, to tell thee. Ah, Grace! wilt thou yet 
care for thy friend, whose fate has ever been one of disappointment ?” 

“You have no fresh trouble ?” asked Grace kindly. 

“No, nothing fresh! Come, dear Fraulein; step out on the 
balcony and give me a look and a kind wish as I ride away.” 

He took her hand and pressed it tightly. His eyes were alight 
with a sombre fire, and a strain of suppressed excitement underlay 
his manner, which affected gaiety. 

“You ought to come and pay Dresden a visit, Mrs. Frere; make 
up your mind and come with me. I am a capital cicerone, and I 
could get a few more days’ leave if you and Miss Grace would 
accompany me. Miss Grace, join your prayers to mine. (ott, it 
would be himmilisch, a week’s freedom in a strange place!” 

“Very charming, Herr Hauptmann, but quite impossible,” said 
Mrs. Frere, smiling. “Curious enough, this is the second invitation 
we, at least Grace, has had this morning.” 

“Ha! how—where?” cried Falkenberg, turning quickly to her. 

“To Lady Elton’s in London,” returned Mrs. Frere, who could 
not bear to hide even a farthing rushlight under a bushel. 

With a good-bye to Mrs. Frere, and repeating “The balcony” in 
a low tone of entreaty to Grace, Falkenberg left the room. 

Grace, struck by his unusual manner, stepped through the window, 
and looked down as he mounted his horse. He had evidently ridden 
over from the morning parade. Having swung himself into the 
saddle, Falkenberg raised his eyes to Grace and exclaimed in English, 
“Farewell, fairest and best of friends—farewell!” Touching his 
horse with the spur, he still looked back and waved his hand, though 
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the animal started forward with a bound, and horse and rider passed 
quickly out of sight. 

“ He is handsome—he is certainly handsome, and nice!” thought 
Grace, looking after him with a slight sigh. “I am sure he is in 
some trouble, too;” and she still gazed dreamily down the road by 
which he had vanished, half vexed to think how much she liked him, 
and how much he influenced her, yet half wondering that both liking 
and influence were not greater and deeper. “He is a very fair hero,” 
she thought, “and if I only believed him quite real and earnest I 
should be as fond of him as my mother is; but——-._ He always puts 
my vanity on the qui vive; I feel so different after talking with 
Dr. Sturm—happier and better.” 

“Poor Von Falkenberg!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, in a tone of tender 
commiseration, when Grace returned to the salon. “Did it strike 
you, dear, that he seemed very agitated ? ” 

“Yes, he was different. Perhaps he has been sent for to receive 
some high appointment. 

“Tam afraid it is nothing so good that calls him away; I hope 
it is nothing unpleasant,” continued Mrs. Frere, taking up her 
knitting; while Grace settled herself to a daily task of translating. 
“T have a high opinion of the Hauptmann. He is quite as well-bred 
as Max Frere, and yet free from that indescribable hauteur that made 
‘Max at times almost repellent.” 

“They are both very nice. in their way,” said Grace, with a slight 
sigh, as she drew her dictionary to her. 

Then,.after a pause, “Is it not nearly a fortnight since we had 
a letter from Randal ?” 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Frere, looking over her knitting into 
the events:of last.week ; “ yes, it was a fortnight yesterday.” 

“T will write: a: line to Jimmy Byrne!” exclaimed Grace; “I 
should like.to know what they are about. It will be in time for the 
post to-day!” and:she hastily put aside her manuscript. 

“Grace, my child! I know Lady Elton’s letter has. made you un- 
easy, and Ido: not wonder at it. God grant my dear boy is not 
seriously ill!” 


Grace’s letter to Jimmy Byrne did not elicit: the usual prompt 
reply, and, although she was careful to hide it from her mother, an 
undefined anxiety, for which she could not account even to herself, 
grew upon: her—one of those vague presentiments which all have 
experienced, and the raison d’étre of which none can explain. 

Meantime the ordinary tranquil current of life rolled smoothly on 
in Bergstrasse. Grace was always busy, and Mab, with frequent 
relapses into contradictory wilfulness, was on the whole improved. 
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Falkenberg’s absence was prolonged to a week, and then, strange 
to say, he did not come first to his English friends to announce his 
return. 

It was almost dinner-time one bright, keen day at the close of 
February, and Grace was endeavouring, with a mixture of command 
and entreaty, to induce Mab to wash her hands before the mid-day meal. 

“T am sure, Grace, your eyes must be dirty! I cannot see that 
my hands want washing. Look at them, mother.” 

“My dear, it is perfectly amazing that you do not wish to wash 
your hands ; it is so much more comfortable.” 

“Not to me,” said Mab decidedly. ‘‘ Listen—there is the count.” 

In fact, the veteran’s voice was heard interrogating Paulina: 

“Die gnadige Frau, ist zu sprechen ? ” 

“ Ja wohl, Herr Graf.” 

Mab rushed forth to greet him, and help him off with the huge 
fur coat still necessary in that elevated district. 

My dear uncle, so very glad to see you! It is an age since any 
of you have been here. Are all well at Dalbersdorf?” cried Grace, 
embracing the kind old man. 

“Well, yes—all but Frieda, who has a headache or a cold, or a 
something that would not let her come in with us. The Verwalter 
drove me into Zittau this morning. He came to see his brother. 
There is a talk of his becoming professor of history there, in 
consequence of his ‘Essay on the Development of the Holy Roman 
Empire,’ or some such thing.” 

“Tam very glad!” exclaimed Grace, connecting this piece of news 
in her own mind with Frieda’s stay-at-home malady. 

“My dear uncle,” said Mrs. Frere, “ you will. stay and share our 
homely. dinner ? ” 

“Tt is roast. goose!” cried Mab, with a. triumphant sniff; “I 
smell it.” 

“Yes, dear uncle,” added Grace, “and a boiled batter-pudding of 
my own mixing.” 

“Faith, mee darlings, I would be delighted to eat a potato and 
salt in your charming society,” said the gallant veteran. 

“Certainly,” returned Mrs. Frere; and the count proceeded to ask 
for news from England, while Grace went to inspect the setting forth 
of the dinner. 

“Well,” said the count, unfolding his napkin and looking round 
him, as he placed himself at table; “you are a couple of excellent 
Hausfrauen, meine Damen! and a mighty pretty trick you have of 
decking out the food. One always finds you prepared, formed square, 
and ready to receive cavalry! Here’s your health, madame; and 
yours, my Grace. It’s a lucky fellow that will be able to put you 
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at the head of his table. Gad! I wish Ulrich was a few years 
older, and more worthy of you. I would like a Grace Costello in 
the family—and Grace Costello you always are to me.” 

“Thank you a thousand times!” returned his grand-niece, laugh- 
ing; “ but you know I must have a British husband.” 

“ Faith, that’s just prejudice! There are good: fellows everywhere, 
specially in Austria and Saxony.” 

“No doubt ; but they are better appreciated by their own country- 
women.” 

“T should like a German husband,” said Mab, pausing, with a 
succulent bone upraised and half-way to her mouth. 

“Very well, I’ll make a note of it,” returned the count gravely. 
“Have you seen Falkenberg since he returned?” he continued. 

“No! I did not know he had come back,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“He came out to Dalbersdorf late last evening, and did not seem 
much the brighter for his visit to Dresden. As his leaveshad not 
quite expired, we put him up for the night; and I left him there this 
morning. He is a fine fellow, Wolff von Falkenberg.” 

“T agree with you, uncle: he is a charming person, and_I am sure 
refined and domestic in his tastes.” 

“Humph!” said the count, filling his glass; “he is not exactly a 
home-bird, but I believe him to be a man of honour.” 

“ He is always very nice and kind to us,” observed Grace, helping 
her grand-uncle to walnuts. 

“ And small blame to him. He always says he never knew how 
good and gracious Englishwomen could be, before.” 

Then the talk meandered to London and Randal. The count had 
a fixed idea that Richard Frere was bound to take his dead brother’s 
son in partnership. To give him “a share in the concern,” according 
to his loose notions and phraseology, was no more than placing an 
additional knife and fork on a plentiful table, and making a member 
of the family welcome—a view in which Mrs. Frere quite coincided. 
People in the City just sat on high stools, and wrote cabalistic 
formulas in big books, which produced money in some occult manner, 
but at the same time produced meanness and avarice in a truly 
despicable degree ; such was Mrs. Frere’s vague impression of 
“ business.” 

‘«‘ And now, dear niece,” said Count Costello, “ will you come with 
me while there is yet plenty of daylight, to help my ignorance in 
shopping ?” 

“ May I come too?” asked Mab. 

“Yes, if the count permits; and you, Grace?” 

“ Oh, I shall stay at home; I have not done any of my work to- 
day. And you will return here, uncle, before you go back?” 
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“Yes, dear; I will come and say good-bye.” 

When the well-assorted trio set out, Grace proceeded to her usual 
self-imposed task of translating—partly as an exercise, partly in the 
vague hope of producing something marketable. This sharp bright 
February afternoon she sat at her writing-table holding her pen, but 
lost in thought; her eyes dilated, and gazing far away. It was of 
course quite natural that Falkenberg should go first to his relations 
at Dalbersdorf, and yet she felt it augured some change. A month 
—a week ago, his first visit would have been to her mother and herself. 
There was nothing to complain of, yet she felt somehow wounded 
and “contrarié’d.” An uneasy sensation, like the breath of a moral 
east wind, rippled over the current of her thoughts; and while she . 
mused, the object of her reflections opened the door quietly, and 
walked up to her writing-table. 

“Oh, Wolff, you startled me!” she exclaimed, to her own infinite 
annoyance, using the appellation she was so accustomed to hear. 

Falkenberg held out his hand without speaking. He was in his 
Jiger cloths, and looked very gloomy and colourless. 

“My dear Grace! my sweet friend! I have been watching for a 
chance to find youalone. I haveso much to tell you, so much need 
of your sympathy ; and it is a good omen that you greet me by my 
name—lI like to hear you say Wolff.” 

He threw himself on the sofa as he spoke, and Grace, resuming 
her seat moved it slightly to face him. 

“What is the matter?” she asked kindly, and looking straight 
at him. “You do not look as if you had enjoyed your visit to 
Dresden.” 

“ Ach, Gott! no; I am doomed to execution.” 

“What!” cried Grace, alarmed at his tone and looks, “you have 
not got into serious trouble? You are not going”—she was about 
to add, “to leave your regiment,” but stopped the words, knowing 
their terrible significance. 

“Going to run away?” cried Falkenberg, laughing, to the 
confusion of his listener. “No, Iam not quite so far gone. I am 
going to pay my debts after the old Roman fashion, by selling 
myself.” 
ms Oh!” said Grace, on whom the true state of affairs began to 

wn. 

“Yes, dear friend,” he continued; “I have arranged my affairs, 
and my cousin Gertrud is good enough to give me the wherewithal to 
satisfy my creditors—and herself into the bargain.” 

He looked keenly at Grace as he spoke, as if to see how she took 


the intelligence. She was not so astonished as he expected her to be, 
but looked very grave. 
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“She zs very good, Herr Hauptmann, and I do hope you will be 
grateful and kind to her always.” 

“And is it, then, so great a sacrifice to marry me?” exclaimed 
Falkenberg, starting up and beginning to pace the room. “Do you 
not think there are items in the bargain that suit Gertrud as well as 
her fortune suits me? I will fulfil my part honestly enough: I will 
make her Baroness Falkenberg, give her the entrée of the Court 
circle, give her all the respect and observance due to my wife. It is 
all she needs; her household cares will fill up any vacuum, and——” 

“You ought not to talk like that,” interrupted Grace. “ Gertrud 
is very fond of you; if she was not, she could find plenty of barons 
besides you to make a bargain with. She will give you all her heart 
—will you give her all yours ?” 

“Suppose I have none to give,” said Falkenberg, stopping 
suddenly opposite her, and gazing into her eyes. 

“ Does Gertrud give herself and all she has to you, knowing that 
you have no heart to bestow?” asked Grace bluntly. 

“She knows she has no romantic, impassioned lover in me,” 
returned Falkenberg, resuming his walk to and fro. “She knows 
that mine has been no saintly life, and she is satisfied to take what is 
left of it. If she is content, that is enough.” 

“True,” said Grace thoughtfully ; “ you understand your own lives 
and their necessities better than any one else, and I heartily wish you 
may both be happy.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Falkenberg, again pausing for a moment. 
**Have you no warmer, kinder word for your friend in this hour of 
—of hopeless defeat ? ” 

Grace was silent, and dreadfully embarrassed. 

“You must see and understand all I dare not say. Will you 
promise still to be my friend—my sympathising, devoted friend ?— 
I ask nothing that need wound or offend my wife. Ach, du lieber 
Himmel! must I say ‘my wife’ to her?” And again throwing 
himself upon the sofa, Falkenberg hid his face in his hands, and 
uttered a low groan. 

“Pray, pray, Wolff, do not marry if you feel like this,” urged 
Grace, frightened and horrified at the destiny preparing for poor 
Gertrud. “Surely you might persuade your creditors to give you 
time; and my uncle would help you, or—— Perhaps I ought not 
to talk to you like this, but——” 

“Yes, yes ; talk to me—say.anything. I like to hear your voice.” 
said Falkenberg, sitting up and taking her band in his. “But you 
make me feel myself a poltroon ; I have no right to disturb and distress 
you. And you little know how much time my creditors have already 
given me, nor how impossible it is for me, a Saxon soldier, to learn how 
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tomake money. No, sweetest friend !—let me have your hand a little 
moment—marriage with Gertrud is the only solution of my difficulties ; 
and but for one—one great heart-longing, it would be no great 
sacrifice on my part ”—(“ Ah!” thought Grace, “ the Polish countess ”) 
—‘a longing I must not explain to you. I ask but one consolation, 
which you only can give me: promise —promise solemnly that nothing 
shall alter the terms on which we are—that marriage shall make no 
difference in our friendship—that I shall still be your beloved brother 
—for you love me, my sweetest sister, do you not?” 

“T am indeed your friend,” returned Grace, her heart beating 
quickly, and absolutely alarmed at his vehemence, “and I do not 
change to my friends! but, Herr von Falkenberg, I think you are 
not quite like yourself. I wish you would go away and think quietly 
over things; and,” resolutely, “you must and shall let go my 
hand!” 

“Gott!” cried Falkenberg, releasing it, “you are colder and 
harder than I thought. But remember, you will make things better 
and happier for me, for Gertrud, for yourself, if you continue my 
friend. I will leave you, but will come again in the evening to 
see your kind lady-mother. Let us meet as usual.” He seized 
her hand, and kissing it, exclaimed, “ Farewell, my beloved, most 
beloved, sister!” The next instant he had shut the outer door 
violently behind him. 

When he was clean gone Grace sat down again at her writing-table, 
resting her elbow upon it and her cheek on her hand; she thought 
long and painfully of the conversation, while the quick beating of her 
heart gradually slackened, and her pulse resumed its ordinary measure. 

First she was very, very sorry for Falkenberg, but even still more 
vexed with him; his conduct was selfish and unprincipled ;. he had no 
right to drag Gertrud into the misery of a loveless marriage for the 
sake of paying his debts, though she admitted his position was a 
difficult one. He was somehow degraded in her estimation, and she 
was vexed with herself for the sort of regret she could not help 
feeling, as she thought that the pleasant piquant friendship so 
flattering to her vanity must come to an end, for her unsentimental 
rectitude and common sense told her it would be impossible, or ought 
to be, with a married man; and then, though alone, the colour came 
slowly back to her cheek as the true meaning of Falkenberg’s 
passionate promise, “to be always master of himself,” flashed across 
her mind. Did he then presume to imply that: his feelings for her 
would need mastery? He had dared to adopt an almost threatening 
tone, when he assured her it would be better, “for Gertrud, for 
herself,” if she continued the friendship which she knew and now con- 
fessed to herself was love thinly veiled. To what double-faced treachery 
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did he wish to commit her? She would have none of it. Falkenberg 
was a charming companion, a most attractive man; but he had 
displayed the ugliness of his moral mechanism, and she was revolted, 
though she felt keenly what a loss he would be to the every-day 
pleasantness of her life, and how difficult, too, to disengage herself 
from the sort of mesh he had contrived to weave round her. If she 
drew back too suddenly, with what cutting though veiled scorn he 
would suggest that her friendship was only for the unmarried and 
unengaged, insinuating that English sentiment required stronger and 
coarser aliment than Teutonic. If she ventured to check the warmth 
of his manner and language, how sneeringly he would assure her that 
she was crying out before she was hurt, that only the matter-of-fact 
British nature would so mistake the pure glow of German brotherliness. 

“ After all,” she mused on, “ Max is more honest and real than 
Wolff. I suppose all sensible, ambitious men consider mere love- 
marriages folly and weakness; yet how dreary marriage must be 
without love. Max was fond of me once. Yes, I feel—I know that.” 
A faintly triumphant smile played round her lips at the memories his 
name evoked. “ But it was only the pastime of an idle hour. Nor 
do I see how I was to avoid believing it a great lasting reality. How 
contemptible such credulity must seem to men like Max! Yet there 
are women who attract to themselves lifelong devotion and tender- 
ness ; I wonder how—by some quality in themselves? If so, what 
a gift! To be truly, fondly, deeply loved—to dare to love with 
one’s whole heart utterly, trustfully in return! Heigho! there is no 
use thinking of such things; it is too great conceit to fancy any one 
would ever sacrifice anything for me. I am evidently not one of the 
soul-subduing order of women; but I hope, for all that, there are 
stronger, braver, truer men to be found than Max Frere and Wolff 
von Falkenberg! What fine eyes Max has! he is much—much better 
looking than Wolff.” 

And then she resolutely turned to her writing. 


Cuapter XXXI. 


Tue betrothal of a daughter was an event of the deepest importance, 
the wildest excitement, at Dalbersdorf. 

The day following the interview just described, the great rusty 
landau, with its strong, depressed-looking horses, made its appearance 
at Mrs. Frere’s door as soon after the mid-day meal as the exigencies 
of time and space permitted. 

Within might be descried the heads of Cousin Alvsleben, Gertrud, 
and Frieda, all arrayed in their very best bonnets, all nodding and 
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smiling radiantly to Grace, who, as well as Mab, was attracted to the 
balcony by the sound of the carriage stopping. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Mab, “here is Cousin Alvsleben and Frieda 
and Gertrud ; and Fritz has a pair of new gloves!” 

“Come to announce the news, I suppose,” observed Mrs. Frere, 
who had received Falkenberg’s intelligence with cold displeasure, and 
had since preserved a dignified silence on the subject, which partly 
amused, partly annoyed her daughter. 

“ Ach, meine liebe Cousine!” cried Frau Alvsleben, rushing into 
the room at double her usual speed ; “ach, what have I not to tell 
thee !—what is at once a joy and sorrow to a mother’s true heart. 
Here is Gertrud, my beloved child, a Braut—the Braut of my noble, 
gallant nephew, Wolff von Falkenberg.” An effusive embrace. 

“T congratulate you, dear Gertrud,” said Mrs. Frere, kindly, to 
the Braut (or bride, as a betrothed girl is called in Germany); and 
Gertrud accepted and returned the offered kiss warmly. 

She looked years younger than when last Grace had seen her; 
there was a colour in her usually pallid cheeks, the light of joy in her 
usually dull blue eyes, that made her positively good-looking, and 
this evidence of her feelings touched Grace deeply. 

“TI do wish you all possible happiness, dear cousin,” she said, 
kissing her so heartily that Gertrud, moved to an unusual display, 
put her arms round her. 

Grace pressed her hand, and sat down between her and the Braut, 
while Frau Alysleben poured forth a torrent of particulars. 

“Wolff was always fond of coming to Dalbersdorf, but I never 
could make out which of the girls he liked best; certainly, Frieda 
always said it was not her. At all events, he hung about a long 
time; and now it. seems he was afraid of his debts, and was very 
unhappy. But he has managed to pay a good many; and for the 
rest, neither my father nor I would permit them to stand in the way 
of Gertrud’s happy settlement. So it is all arranged; and as 
Falkenberg is anxious the engagement should be made public as soon 
as possible, I am even now on my way to the Zittauer Zeitung to 
have the announcement inserted.” 

“Tt will also appear in the Dresdner Journal,” added Gertrud, 
with a triumphant little smile. “It is so strange to think that my 
next visit to Dresden will be to choose my trousseau !” 

“Yes,” continued the mother, “dear Wolff is most pressing that 
the marriage may take place at once. But I do not think it can be 
managed before the end of April—that is, in about two months.” 

“Do you know,” resumed Gertrud, smiling supreme from the 
altitude of her assured position, “that I was so silly as to think 
Wolff was quite fond of you, Grace, at that time when you rode so 
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daringly to bring the doctor to him? But he must have known 
that, had you really loved him, you could never have done so.” 

“ My dear Gertrud,” cried Mrs. Frere, colouring slightly, “your 
fiancé must be quite aware that Grace would not marry a 
foreigner!” 

“And to do Baron Falkenberg justice,” said Grace, laughing, “he 
never made any attempt to induce me ; for my part, I was not much 
surprised to hear of your betrothal, Gertrud.” 

“Thou art a keen observer, my cousin,” said the Braut ad- 
miringly. 

Frieda said nothing, but she looked curiously at Grace. 

“T am sure it is all most satisfactory,” said Mrs. Frere, with polite 
interest; what does my uncle say? He was here yesterday, and 
never mentioned the matter.” 

“Oh, he is quite pleased—quite charmed!” returned Frau 
Alvsleben emphatically. ‘You see, he left ‘home yesterday before 
Wolff explained himself to me, so knew nothing for certain; though 
he too, like others, had his suspicions. But I must not stay any 
longer. I have quantities todo. If you will allow me, I will leave 
the girls here, and go on to the newspaper office and the shops.” 

“Of course we are but too glad to have them,” cried Mrs. Frere 
and Grace together ; and will you not return to an early Abendbrod ?” 

“No, meine Liebe; I must return to Dalbersdorf. There are 
letters to be written, and a thousand things. The girls will enjoy a 
long talk with you; and Wolff will probably join them here, and 
return with us to Dalbersdorf.” 

So saying, she rose to depart; but stood a good half hour longer, 
saying last words. When at last she was gone, of course the young 
ladies retired into Grace’s room to take off their bonnets, when, 
equally of course, fresh confidences respecting various minutise, which 
had hitherto been omitted from the abundant details of the late event, 


were poured into Grace’s sympathetic ear. 
Through them all, however, Frieda was unusually quiet and silent ; 


and Grace grew anxious to hear what was the matter, for she was 
very fond of her gentle, kindly cousin. At last Gertrud, with an 
air as though she were now more naturally inclined to grave society 
exclaimed : 

“But I must go and talk with meine Frau Cousine,” and walked 
away to Mrs. Frere ; and then Grace, putting her arms round Frieda, 
said : 

“ Now tell me, dearest friend, what is the matter?” 

“Ah!” replied Frieda, with a quiver in her voice, “ have you not 
heard ‘the change, fatal for me, that is about to take place? Otto— 
Dr. Sturm—is to be professor, and leaves for Leipzig.” 
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“Yes, the count told us yesterday. But, dear Frieda, the pro- 
motion will be good for him—ultimately for you.” 

“For me?—alas! no. I begin to fear I am of little value in his 
eyes. He came—oh! quite three days ago—and told us the great 
news before supper. Afterwards (it was my turn to keep the house) 
and I was putting away the table-napkins in their drawer—he 
returned to the salle &@ manger to look for the grandfather’s 
allumettes : so he came to me, and said, “My Friulein, there isa 
reverse to every picture, and this sudden success has a very black 
side to me. It is that I must bid thee farewell.” Yes! he said 
“Du,” Grace; and never before have I heard that sweet sound from 
his lips. I was overcome ; and could not restrain my tears. In my 
agitation, I dropped the mother’s napkin-ring: he raised it, and in 
giving it back, caught my hand. The dear heaven only knows what 
he was going to say, when in bustled Mamsell, who was ever more 
Gertrud’s friend than mine, crying, “Ach, Gott! who is tumbling 
the napkin-rings about ? I am sure it is you, Fraulein Frieda—you 
never think!” And so—and so—he went; and though he came 
again to see his brother, he avoided speaking to me or approaching 
me. Now he leaves next week, and all will be over; and he looks so 
haggard and miserable !—what shall I do? I know he loves me. 
Ought I to tell him I know it, and respond to his tenderness ? 
Perhaps, through silence, I may lose him. Tell me, dear Grace— 
shall 1?” 

“No—for Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Grace earnestly: “ you 
would be much more likely to lose him through speaking ; certainly 
you would if he were an Englishman ! ” 

“ But if he goes away, and forgets me? I do not suppose that we 
can marry for years; but we might be engaged—we might really 
belong to each other. I wonder Otto does not see that! Can it be 
that he is changed ?” 

“No, no. I really believe in Dr. Sturm’s truth and fidelity ; but 
just think of his position, dear Frieda!—his mother and sister to 
maintain, and scarcely yet a firm foothold on the upward ladder. It 
would not be right of him to commit himself or to hamper you with 
an engagement. You must have faith and patience, my Frieda; help 
him to hold his tongue. You can surely show an interest in his 
career, which he will understand. You, neither of you need absolute 
outspoken words ; and in time things will come round. It is hard, 
dear ; but it is only right.” 

“Tt seems so strange,” said Frieda, with a slight sob, “ that Gertrud, 
who was always so miserable and doubtful about Wolff, should now 
be serene and secure ; while |—” 

Here Frieda broke down utterly ; and it took several minutes of 
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soothing, of praises of Otto Sturm, of assertions that he was worthy 
of all trust, &c., before Grace could restore her friend to composure 
sufficient to return to the salon. 

There they found Gertrud deep in an exposition of her views and 
intentions ; of the particular residence on which she had already 
decided, the servants she intended to keep, the system of management 
she intended to pursue, the particular directions in which she ex- 
pected to make economies, &c., &c. Grace listened in wonder. 
“She must have been planning all this for months,” she thought; 
“it could never have sprung into life in one day’s thinking.” 

“ And, my best of cousins,” continued Gertrud, with affectionate 
earnestness, “tell me, what is the dish of which dear Wolff has often 
spoken, and which he has eaten here ?—something sweet, with 
almonds and—and cream. I like to consult his taste.” 

“T am sure I cannot think what it is,” said Mrs. Frere, with an 
air of deep thought. 

“T imagine it must be ‘ tipsy-cake,’” said Grace, smiling. 

“ Tipsy-cake,” repeated Gertrud—“ what a strange name! But 
you will teach me, dear cousin, will you not? There is yet another 
Plat, but I will ask him about it.” 

“T wonder he is not here,” said Frieda, walking to the window. 

“Oh, he is probably detained at the Caserne!” suggested Grace, 
who felt, in some odd way, that Falkenberg would not appear. 

“True,” returned Gertrud ; “and after an absence there is always 
more to do. Did my grandfather say to you that he hopes Wolff 
will have quick promotion? It will be very nice to be the Frau 
Oberst—nicht wahr, Grace? Then I must find some charming 
hoch wohlgeborn Hauptmann for Frieda,” continued Gertrud, with 
unwonted benevolence. 

“Thank you. I want no Hauptmann,” said Frieda mournfully. 

The minutes flew past and accumulated to hours, and still no 
Falkenberg. Grace had persuaded Frieda to try some duets with 
her as a variation upon the perpetual reiteration of Gertrud’s schemes 
and hopes, but the performance was a lame one. At last Frau 
Alvsleben returned, still radiant. She had met Falkenberg, she 
said, who was obliged to see his colonel at the Caserne; so if he was 
not at Bergstrasse before her, they were not to wait for him. He 
would go on to Dalbersdorf direct from his own quarters. 

Accordingly the Dalbersdorf party gathered up their various 
belongings, largely augmented by Frau Alvsleben’s purchases; and 
with many embracings, last words, and promises to meet soon again, 
they departed. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Frere, after the sound of the carriage-wheels 
had died away, “Gertrud is an extraordinary young woman ; her 
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castle-building is most prosaic. I wonder what she talks about to 
Wolff, who is a man of culture and imagination. How they will get 
on together I cannot imagine.” 

“They will do very well,” said Grace, smiling. “ Herr von Falk- 
enberg will respect a wife that can give him a good dinner; and 
depend upon it he will never allow himself to be too much bored.” 

“Well, you modern young ladies are quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion,” observed Mrs. Frere a little peevishly. “I always thought 
you had a tinge of romance, Grace; but the cold-blooded way in 
which you talk of people is rather disappointing.” 

“Oh, dear mother, I will never disappoint you if I can help it.” 

She took up some needlework to seem busy, while her thoughts 
were far away. After a few moments given to Falkenberg and 
Gertrud, they turned to Randal and Jimmy; their long puzzling 
silence now extending to more than a fortnight. Something must be 
wrong, and though unacknowledged, even in the secret depths of 
her own consciousness, Grace was always prepared to hear that 
Randal was in a scrape—in a serious scrape. And while she mused, 
enter Paulina with the long-wished-for answer from Jimmy. It 
was short and unsatisfactory. A great press of business had pre- 
vented a speedier reply. There was nothing to cause his dear Miss 
Grace uneasiness that he knew of, but indeed he did not know much. 
Mr. Randal had had a bad cold, and was a trifle feverish ; and it was 
little Jimmy saw of him. As was natural, he was always in company 
out every night ; and though he, Jimmy, couldn’t bear to trouble his 
respected friends, still if Miss Grace would drop a hint that no house 
would stand a clerk coming late day after day, it might do good. 
“And you can’t be up late and early—human nature couldn’t stand 
it. Ithink Mr. Randal is better friends with Mr. Maxwell Frere 
than he used to be. 1'e went to dine with him twice in the last 
fortnight ; but he will likely tell you himself, for he promised me he 
would write to you to-day.” 

This letter filled up the measure of Grace’s uneasiness, especially as 
Randal had evidently not performed his promise, or she would have 
had both letters together; perhaps it might come to-morrow morning, 
On the whole, Jimmy’s report was not so bad; not by any means 
so bad as much that she had anticipated—not certainly bad enough 
to account for the strange dread and looking forward to evil which 
had seized supremely upon her. She gave the letter, with some 
trepidation, to her mother, dreading lest it might produce the same 
— on Mrs. Frere as it had done on herself; but evidently it did 
not,” 

“Tt is almost a pity,” she remarked, folding up the epistle and 


putting it back in its cover—“ it is almost a pity that Randal’s social 
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success is so great, though it is only uatural he should be immensely 
popular. Of cou se it is a temptation to late hours and all that—a 
temptation few young men could resist; but I hope he may make 
useful friends among the people he associates with; and you must 
admit he has not asked for any extra money for a long time. Still 
I will write to him myself, and tell him he must be more regular in his 
attendance at that horrid office. I think, after all, I have more 
influence over Randal than any one else.” 

“Tam sure you ought, dearest mother,” said Grace, and relapsed 
into her troubled thoughts. 

The only comfort in Jimmy’s letter was contained in the paragraph 
respecting Maxwell Frere ; and that was so incredible as to be more 
startling than consoling. She could as soon imagine fire and water 
fusing as Randal and Max enjoying each other’s society ; and then 
his unusual reticence about money matters, was it a sign-—for good or 
evil ? 

She was altogether unhinged and depressed, and sat on thinking— 
thinking, all the time her mother was composing a very pretty lady- 
like letter to Randal, which she read aloud to Grace with some pride, 
and long after—till Mab had returned and dragged her mother away 
to look for sundry bits of lace and ribbon required to compose a doll’s 
costume—till evening closed in, and she was obliged to put away the 
needlework with which she had striven to occupy herself; and then 
she asked her mother if they might not have tea at once, as she felt 
quite feverishly eager for a cup. So tea was served; and, somewhat 
cheered by the lights and the refreshing beverage, Grace proposed 
they should play a game of whist with dummy. Mab greatly enjoyed 
cards, and proceeded with delight to set forth the table. They were 
scarcely advanced beyond the second deal, when a sharp ring an- 
nounced a visitor. To their infinite surprise, that visitor was 
Falkenberg. 

“T thought you were at Dalbersdorf!” exclaimed Mrs, Frere. 

“You were certainly expected there,” added Grace. 

“Oh, I have been detained so late by the colonel that it would be 
stupid to go there at this time of night, so I thought you would let 
me come in and have achat. What is the game—whist? Well, 
am better than a dummy. Will you have me for a partner, my dear 
little Mab ?” 

“ Were I Gertrud, Herr Hauptmann, I should think you a tardy 
lover, to be content to lose so much of my company,” said Mrs. 
Frere, smiling graciously upon him as he unbuckled and laid aside 
his sword, 

“Don’t you think we shall see enough of each other by-and-by ? ” 
he returned, smiling and taking a seat at the card-table. 
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Grace was quite silent. The expression of profound, complete 
happiness on Gertrud’s face that morning came back to her memory, 
and roused her anger against Falkenberg, who, taking up the cards, 
began to deal them, talking easily and pleasantly the while. The 
game proceeded with many exclamations from Mab, till Falkenberg, 
who had frequently glanced at Grace, said rapidly in German : 

“What! have I sinned too far to be spoken to? I wish [had not 
come.” 

“So do I,” she returned, without looking at him. 

“You say so openly. What have I done?” 

“You are due elsewhere, and you have neglected your devoir.” 

“ Ah, so you are afraid I am not a preux chevalier! Be assured I 
shall fail in no proper respect to my Braut. She is not so exigeante 
as you would be. Then, returning to French, “I have a sort of 
right to the entrée, dear madame,” he said to Mrs. Frere, besides 
your kind permission. I shall soon be your cousin—n’est-ce-pas ?— 
by marriage, and I hope adoption ; and as I cannot pass the evening 
with my fiancée, the next best thing is to spend it with you. 
You see, my sweet friend and cousin, you have no right to be angry 
with me.” 

“ And it does no good if I am,” said Grace, smiling ; “so, Monsieur 
de Falkenberg, go your own way!” 

“T shall, ma belle ; I always do.” 

And recognising the wisdom of non-interference, Grace attended 
to her cards, while Falkenberg was more than usually frank, bright, 
and agreeable. Yet she could not help deploring Gertrud’s destiny, 
so much she feared that Falkenberg’s present good-humoured in- 
difference might later change into dislike. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Frere in reply to some side hint of Falken- 
berg that Fraulein Grace was unusually cold and distrait—* I 
think she is worrying herself about her brother. We had some 
account of him to-day, which shows that he is immensely sought 
in London society ; and Grace, who is absolutely puritanical in her 
strictness, fears he is neglecting his work and falling into wild 
ways.” 

“Ah!” returned Falkenberg—a long-drawn “Ah” and look at 
Grace—* but there is not much to fear if only he does not gamble ; 
that is the hopeless side of a young man’s follies.” 

“Tam sure Randal does not gamble,” said Mrs. Frere. 

“We do not know what he does,” said Grace, withasigh. Where- 
upon Falkenberg looked at his cards again; but as soon as Mab had 
been sent off to bed, he began so speak so kindly and sensibly about 
Randal and his sister’s anxiety for him, that Grace’s heart warmed 
to the speaker, and she was soon deep in a confidential conversation, 
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while Falkenberg’s shortcomings faded temporarily from her 
sight. 


Three—four days slipped by. There was a family-dinner at 
Dalbersdorf, whereat the Frau Baronin Falkenberg was made 
acquainted with the English relatives of her son’s Braut. It was 
rather a ceremonious affair, The Frau Baronin being born an 
Alvsleben, and acquiring courtly ways by grace rather than by 
nature, had taken in a double dose. 

She was kindly and simple under it all, and evidently pleased by 
her son’s engagement. 

Grace was amused at the tremendous parade made of the Braut 
and Brautigam ; they were placed next each other at table; and if 
Falkenberg came unexpectedly into a room where they were assembled, 
whoever was next Gertrud immediately vacated his or her seat in his 
favour. Every one had sly allusions to make, or jests to crack. The 
engaged couple were despatched to walk together in the most con- 
spicuous manner, and almost always accompanied by friends, who 
avoided interrupting them with oppressive distinctness. All this 
was evidently a source of grave enjoyment to Gertrud, while Falken- 
berg endured it all with a degree of good-humoured patience that 
astonished Grace. Once, and only once, she caught a glimpse of 
the deeper polar current which flowed counter to the placid surface- 
stream of his seeming. She had been sitting next to Gertrud, and 
listening to her anticipations of a visit to Dresden which was projected 
for the following week, when Falkenberg came in from a visit to the 
stable, in company with the count. Grace naturally never thouglit 
of stirring, till Frieda said, laughing : 

“You are reluctant then, meine Liebe, to give up your friendly 
rights to Wolff’s higher claims ?” 

“How?” asked Grace, puzzled for a moment; then noticing a 
general smile, started up, exclaiming: “ Oh, excuse me; I quite 
forgot!” 

A sudden bitter scowl passed over Falkenberg’s face, like the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and hearty curse. 

“You conduct these matters differently in England, do you 
not?” he asked, recovering himself with an effort, while he drew 
forward another chair for Grace, and stood beside her for a few 
seconds. 

“T believe so; but I do not think I was ever in the company of an 
engaged couple before.” 

“ And I should think you never wish to be again.” 

Notwithstanding this momentary glimpse of a substratum very 
different from the upper-crust, Grace returned with more comfortable 
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anticipations for Gertrud than she had yet ventured to entertain. 
The whole affair was evidently conducted on national principles, 
which suited the contracting parties; and though Falkenberg might 
vapour and talk sentiment, he would settle down into an average 
German husband, enjoy the good things provided for him by his Frau, 
and not bestow any more of his society upon her than the customs of 
his country warranted, 

Nearly a week had elapsed since the announcement of Gertrud’s 
engagement. It was a dull, rainy morning, and Grace had fastened 
Mab’s waterproof, and seen her set forth, umbrella in hand, when the 
postman, a warlike-looking functionary, much medalled, approached ; 
and bestowing a letter and a smile on the schines Fréulein, gave a 
military salute and departed. 

Grace’s heart stood still a moment, with a nameless unreasonable 
fear. Why should she so much dread a letter directed in Randal’s 
graceful, indistinct caligraphy ? She retired into her own room, very 
thankful that Mrs. Frere had not yet left hers, and, opening the 
missive, read : 


“T have been too ill to write for a week past; and though I am 
certainly better, the doctor says I require the most careful nursing to 
bring me round ; so I entreat you, dear Grace, to come to me at once 
—no one can make me well but you. There is a room for you here, 
and Jimmy could look after us both. Tell the mother that, if you 
come, all will go well; but if not, I know ’lldie. The journey is not 
so expensive : and after a while, I might return with you to Germany. 
Come by the first train after you get this. You see I can hardly 
write. Come, I implore of you, to 

Your loving brother, 
“RK. Frere.” 


This was startling; but within was a piece of paper, folded separ- 
ately, containing these words : 


“Grace! you—you only can save me. If you are not here by the 
28th, I shall be ruined and disgraced for ever. No one but you must 
know what I have done—no one but you can help me. Start at 
once; get the money anyhow; but a day’s delay will destroy me. 
Show the letter only to my mother—burn this! Oh! how shall I 
live through the time that must pass before you come? By all our 
old days, and all you hope for, do not fail me!” 


“What can he have done ?—what awful trouble has fallen on 
us?” murmured Grace, with white lips, reading over again this 
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terrible appendix. ‘“ How shall I tell my mother even of the letter? 
My poor Randal, I will not fail you!” 

She gathered herself up, and having torn the postscript into minute 
pieces, thrust them into the lighted stove. 

“Shall you soon be ready, dear mother ?” 

“Yes, love; in ten minutes. Am I not a lazy mother?” 

“JT will let her finish in peace; and then ” thought Grace, 
standing quite still, the open letter in her hand, a dozen ideas crowding 
in her mind. What possible crime could Randal have committed ?— 
might he not exaggerate? What an awfully long, lonely journey 
lay before her! and costly too; it would take more than a hundred 
marks. And what would mother and Mab do without her? But 
where was the use of thinking of difficulties, when, whatever their 
nature, she must plunge into them? At any rate she would write to 
Frieda; if Frieda would only come and stay with the dear mother, it 
would be an infinite relief.” 

But she felt dazed and bewildered. To travel alone presented 
little to frighten her brave spirit; but to be alone with Randal 
in London, left to her own judgment in matters of critical im- 
portance, this was appalling—‘“ and that poor boy, how he must 
suffer ! ” 

“Well, dear Grace, you have had a letter?” said Mrs. Frere, 
coming into the room. 

“Yes, mother, from Randal; and, dearest mother, he has been very 
ill, but is better, thank God; and he wants me to go and nurse him 
until he is quite well. Here, read yourself.” 

“Oh, my boy, my precious, darling boy!” cried Mrs. Frere, 
beginning to weep and tremble. “I felt some terrible blow was 
coming; you know how miserably anxious I have been. Ah, the 
unerring instinct of a mother’s heart! I cannot see the words; read 
—read for me, Grace!” When she had done so, poor Mrs. Frere 
dropped into the nearest chair. “I will go myself. He only refrains 
from asking me, because he fears I would not be equal to the terror 
and fatigue,” she said; “I must go to him, Grace. Don’t you think 
I must—I ought?” 

“No,” returned Grace, taking her hand and tenderly stroking it. 
“T should have to go too; and how could we leave Mab? No, my 
mother, let me go, and I will bring Randal to you; you see he is 
better already,” and so on. She strove resolutely, lovingly, to dis- 
suade Mrs. Frere from going in person, which was evidently what 
Randal most wished to avoid. 

Of course she succeeded. Then she had to persuade Mrs. Frere to 
take a cup of coffee and a morsel of bread, to plan her route, to combat 
her mother’s doubts and fears. 
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“What will the count and Frau Alvsleben say to your going all 
that way alone? You know they will blame me; and yet what can I 
do—eh, Grace ? ” 

“What indeed! If all Dalbersdorf went into fits, it would not 
affect my going ; we have something more real to think of. There is 
a train to Dresden at eleven something ; and though it is frightfully 
slow, still I shall be able to catch the six o’clock train to Cologne, and 
so on to Rotterdam; and I shall be with Randal, please God, on 
Thursday morning. We must send to the bank and get some money, 
and Paulina can call at the station and ascertain about the train as 
she comes back.” 

“ And let us ask Wolff von Falkenberg to see you off: I am sure 
he will help us.” 

“No, no,no!” cried Grace, with some vehemence. “No one can 
help us. Let me get away without being tormented by any one. 
Come, dear mother, write a cheque, and I will send a line to Cousin 
Alvsleben, asking for Frieda. You would like to have Frieda while I 
am away, if they can spare her?” 

“Well, yes; though she, or any one would be a poor substitute for 
you, my Grace. But do you not fear the long journey alone ? ” 

“No—not one bit. Come and help me to pack; it is past nine, 
and we have plenty to do once you have sent off your cheque. I 
should like to be quite away before Mab comes back—poor dear Mab! 
Tell her I hope she will be very good, and take care of you while I 
am away.” 

Grace said truly she did not fear the journey one bit. What was 
the journey compared to what might await her at its end! The hasty 
tearful preparations of that morning stamped their impress indelibly 
on her memory. The quick selection of necessaries for her journey— 
her poor mother’s prayerful ejaculations—the ceaseless repetition in 
her own heart, “ What can it be? ”—the hasty glances at the clock— 
and then she was in the droshky, and at the station. She was taking 
her ticket—she was kissing her trembling, weeping mother—she was 
feverishly begging Dr. Niedner, whom she fortunately encountered, 
to see Mrs. Frere home ; and that kindly, burly man was helping her 
into the carriage. The inspector snipped her ticket with a click, the 
door was slammed, a last glimpse of her mother leaning on Dr. 
Niedner’s arm—and she was off on her lonely, anxious journey, the 
perpetual question still going on unanswered : 

“What can it be ? what can it be ?” 
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CHapter XXXII. 


Max Frere sat in his private room in the inner recesses of the large 
premises known as “ Frere’s,” or, more correctly, “ Frere and Son’s.” 
He looked and felt considerably older than when we first saw him, 
nearly, very nearly, a year ago. His glance was less rapid and more 
guarded ; his smile rarer and less mocking; his manner a little more 
considerate; his cheek less embrowned by the healthy exercise of 
frequent holidays. Yet the past had been a very successful year 
with Max. He had, to his father’s delight, really thrown his whole 
mind into business, and soon evinced a rare capacity for it. He had 
a genius for detail, which yet did not narrow his grasp of broad 
principles, and was at once bold and prudent—an unusual amalgs- 
mation which forms the ideal business man. 

He began to be known as a rising man among the “upper ten” of 
the City, and, though not absolutely popular, was winning a certain 
degree of respectful liking. 

All had gone well with him, and he was content so far. But Max 
was an ambitious man, essentially “nineteenth century” in all his 
aims and convictions ; he had no sort of desire for fine company or 
social success, such as used to be considered the acme of a “ parvenu’s” 
aspirations. No; he knew that in England, wealth and political 
weight placed the possessor in an impregnable position, from which 
he might, in a sense, dictate his own terms. To attain this position 
was his fixed purpose; but he was not in a hurry about it. His 
circumstances were favourable, so was his nature; except that he 
had, well hidden away, a strong tinge of the epicurean, or perhaps 
the Sybarite—a keen sense and love of beauty, a fastidious but deep 
sense of enjoyment; and added to this, quick, warm blood, with a 
clear head and most firm will to keep self-indulgence from degene- 
rating into self-injury. 

To him there was scarce any sacredness in life, except perhaps the 
rights of property; indeed, in all actual things he had a useful sense 
of justice; and, being cultured and intelligent, he could enjoy 
poetry, either of the glowing or intellectual order although of the 
higher needs of the heart, the softer exigencies of tenderness, he 
knew nothing—absolutely nothing. 

But there was no coarseness in Max Frere; his pleasures, even 
of the more physical sort, were refined. He had enjoyed himself 
immensely at Dungar, and been fascinated beyond his usual self- 
control by his wild Irish cousin Grace. There was something 
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irresistible to him in the individuality he could not quite master: 
young and inexperienced recluse as she was, there was a degree of 
fibre in her character, of self-reliant originality, that piqued him. 
Then to him her beauty was delicious; some subtle, exquisite 
attraction existed for him in the satin sheen of her rich brown 
hair; in the creamy whiteness of her throat; the varying colour 
of her cheek; the sweet, full lips of a mouth perhaps a trifle too 
large ; and, above all, in the big, dark-grey eyes that could look so 
straight and fearlessly into his, too proud to let themselves sink 
under the admiration of his glance, unless some good excuse offered 
for turning away. 

Never had Max been hit so hard, and yet he had never for a 
moment contemplated marrying his sweet cousin. A sentimental 
flirtation, to be renewed every shooting season, would have been a 
delightful addition to the sport; only Max was almost afraid of 
himself. And when he found the whole party removed to London, 
and in that most despicable condition, “reduced circumstances,” he 
resolved with all the force of his will that he would crush out this 
insanity in himself, and extinguish any hope that Grace might have 
cherished—and Max never doubted that she was in love with him; 
indeed, he did not see how she could avoid it! We have seen that 
he acted consistently, but he was surprised and disgusted to find 
how much this line of conduct cost him. It made him savage with 
her, himself, and every one belonging to him. If she had not 
been his cousin, if she had been a girl of a lower sphere, or the wife 
of another man, or anything but what she was Well, there 
was no use in thinking about it. And what a fool she was not to 
marry Darnell. That might have solved many difficulties. True, it 
showed a lingering tenderness for himself; and so he thought he 
would see and reason with her, which led to their last interview. 
And then came the sudden news of her departure to Germany. 

This was a sort of blow. She had escaped, then, to shape her 
own course; left him without a word of farewell, of notice, or any 
kind of communication. He felt that she had effected a certain 
amount of victory by this masterly retreat, and he flattered himself 
she had passed away out of his life, to the obscurity which was her 
future destiny. So let it be: he would then be free from temptation, 
and himself again. Yet there were times—sometimes busy, some- 
times idle, sometimes in society, sometimes in solitude—when the 
face, the figure, the eyes, the lips, that had so potent a charm, would 
come before him vividly, and fill him with an instant’s wild longing 
to hold her once more in his arms. 

This particular morning, then, Max sat writing letters in his 
private room. His father had not come to business that day; he 
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was suffering from a slight attack of cold and indigestion. Richard 
Frere was a little more self-indulgent than before he had so efficient 
an assistant in his son. 

It was a little past one o’clock, and the usual lull of luncheon-time 
pervaded the premises. Max sat in his comfortable library-chair of 
oak and green leather, slightly pushed back from his knee-hole table ; 
the Turkey carpet, the handsomely-mounted maps which hung on 
the wall, the general air of solid comfort, indicating the character of 
the establishment. 

Max sat in thought—not unpleasant thought, apparently —while 
he mechanically helped himself to sherry and a biscuit, from a tray 
which had been brought in by one of the office messengers a few 
minutes before. Presently the door opened, a clerk came in, and 
laid a small piece of twisted paper beside him. 

Max took up, untwisted the little note and read: 


“Max,—Pray let me see you at once. 
“Grace F.” 


He rose, and moving a step towards the door, stood there expect- 
antly. In a few minutes the clerk reappeared, ushering in Grace 
Frere, who paused as the door closed behind her. 

“My dear cousin, this is a very startling but agreeable surprise! ” 
said Max, smiling, and advancing with outstretched hand. “I had 
no idea you were in town. Why, Grace, what is the matter?” 

She was very pale, and there was a fixed look of pain in the tragic 
eyes that looked straight into his. She wore a fur hat or cap, exceed- 
ingly un-English, but exceedingly becoming, and a loose travelling- 
cloak which fell in drapery as she put out her hand, not to take her 
cousin’s, but to grasp the back of the nearest chair. 

“What is the matter, Grace?” repeated Max, struck by her 
look and manner. 

“There is something terribly wrong the matter,” she replied, 
speaking low and quickly ; and Max thought how sweet and familiar 
her voice sounded. 

“Come, sit down then, and tell me all about it,” he said, taking 
her hand in both of his, and feeling oddly uneasy. “ You are not 
like yourself. What is the matter?” 

“Oh, Max! I cannot sit down, and I hardly know how to tell 
you.” The frank eyes sank before his, and her hands tightened their 
clasp on the chair-back. “But I must—I must—” and coming 
nearer him, with a hasty, nervous movement, she unclasped and 
threw off her cloak, and went on hurriedly: “Max, I am here to 
beg mercy for Randal. He has done wrong—fearfully wrong. Ho 
has forged your name to a bill—it will be presented to-morrow; 
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and—and it is for you to decide whether he is to be openly disgraced 
or not.” 

She stopped, and Max “could see how the pulse in her throat 
quivered, and hear that her words came from parched lips. 

“This is a terrible business indeed,” he said gravely, while he 
noted keenly the shame and distress so visible in every curve and 
line of the downcast face and graceful figure before him. “ Pray 
how much has the young rascal let me in for?” 

“ A large sum, Max—a hundred and fifty pounds. Yet in time we 
will repay you—my mother and I; we will indeed, if you will spare 
him. He may not deserve it, but, Max, I am driven to implore you 
—save him! Ah! that I should be forced to ask it. You know 
how bitter it is . 

She stopped. 

“To ask me,” added Max, gravely and gently; “to ask me, J 
know what it must cost you.” 

They stood looking at each other for a moment silently —Grace 
almost breathlessly waiting for his reply ; he thinking, all unprepared 
as he had been for so rude a proof of renunciation, that the pale, 
sad, almost stern face—stern from her supreme effort of self-control, 
self-abnegation—had a stronger charm than ever. The very method 
of her appeal touched his peculiar taste. There was no whining, no 
seeking to soften him by any feminine display, not one thought of 
herself. With a quick sigh Max roused himself, and turned from her 
to the table. 

“Of course you know my answer,” he said, still in the same quiet 
tone. “You must know I will not disgrace your, brother,”—a slight 
emphasis on “your.” “But afterwards? What are you going to 
do with him?” 

“Max,” said Grace, starting forward, and in her turn taking his 
hand in both of hers, and bending her head till her brow touched it, 
“thank you !—there—all the words in the world could say no more; 
nor could they say how much I thank you. He is safe, then.” She 
dropped his hand, and began hastily to put on her cloak as if about 
to depart. 

“No, Grace,” exclaimed Max, “I will not let you go yet. You 
must sit down ; you must have a glass of wine. You are scarcely fit 
to walk about; and I must ask you one or two questions.” He 
placed himself between her and the door. 

“ Ask what you wish,” returned Grace, with the sort of suppressed 
tone in which she had spoken throughout their interview, with the 
same downcast, shamed look that moved him so deeply ; “ but I cannot 
sit down, and I want no wine.” 


“But.I must insist, my dear Grace. I am obliged to ask certain 
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questions, and you don’t seem to know that you are trembling all 
over. Come! by Heaven, I can sooner forgive Randal the round sum 
he is going to cost me, than the mortal agony he costs you ! ” 

He took her hand as he spoke, and placed her with gentle, kindly 
force in his easy-chair. Then pouring out a glass of wine, pressed 
her, but in vain, to drink it. 

“What do you want to know, Max?” said Grace, leaning one 
elbow on the arm of the chair, and covering her eyes with her 
hand. 

“ Who holds this bill ? ” asked Max, after another short pause. 

“A money-lender—a Jew, I think. Randal had been losing at 
cards: he was in terrible want of money, and did this shameful thing. 
He did not get so much really, but seems to have paid for delay, 
hoping to win, aud pay it, and—and that is all I know about it,” 
concluded Grace. 

“Ah! I suppose he found it impossible to raise money without 
security or valuables, and, being hard-pushed, committed this cursed 
piece of folly. We must get him out of the country. When did you 
arrive ?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon.” 

*‘ And you are staying 

“ With Randal. He is very ill; and I want so much to go back to 
him. He will be in a fever of anxiety to know——” 

“He will not,” interrupted Max significantly ; “he knows you 
will not ask me in vain. But you must not stay on alone in such a 
place. Iwill come and see you this evening, and make some arrange- 
ment——” 

“No, no!” cried Grace, clasping her hands. “I suppose it is 
worthless and ungrateful ; but I would rather not see you again—at 
least not for a very long time.” 

“ Yes, it is ungrateful,” returned Max, with a slight smile, “ when 
you know it is like a glimpse of heaven to me to see you. There, it 
is all madness and folly ; but I cannot keep back the words. I love 
you—you know I always loved you.” 

“No, I do not, Max; but I cannot see the madness or folly if 
youdo.” She raised her head, and looked at him as she spoke. 

Max felt considerably checked. Still there was something so 
irresistibly attractive in her pose—her abandonment to the shame and 
distress of her errand, and yet her self-assertion—that he was carried 
away. 

“T dare say you do not see it, my sweetest cousin. Life and worldly 
necessities are all a sealed book to your inexperience. But, in spite 
of every consideration, I do love you. And you?—you were not 
indifferent to me once. Give me one kiss, and tell me you love me— 
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one kiss for Randal’s sake. By Heaven! I could forgive him twice 
as much if you would kiss me again, or let me kiss you, as you did 
once in the old Dungar days ;” and he tried to draw her to him. | 

“ Max,” said Grace, colouring crimson, and stepping back, “I will 
never kiss you again. I thank you from my heart for your forbear- 
ance to Randal; but I will go now. We have no more to say to 
each other. No, Max ; I will go!” 

She looked so determined that he hesitated to oppose her. 

“Very well, Grace; you shall do as you like. I should not, 
perhaps, have spoken as I have done; but I will see and speak to 
you again, and you shall hear me—at least you owe me an audience.” 
He took and passionately kissed her hand, and then assisted to wrap 
her cloak round her.” 

“Tt will be only useless and painful,” she said, in a low voice; 
“we had better not meet again. But, Max, you promise me utter 
secresy ; you will never betray Randal to any one?” 

“You may trust me,” he said significantly ; “but I will see you 
again.” 

He opened the door, and accompanied her to the outer office, 
despatching a messenger to bring a cab, into which he handed her 
himself, and gave the driver directions where to go. 

“This ought to place the game in my own hands,” he thought, as 
he returned slowly to his room and to his writing. “Cost what it 
may, she must be mine! After all, she might suit me as a wife 
better than many a woman of rank. She has so much pluck and 
such a carriage, such go and so much veiled tenderness! No, I can- 
not lose her! But what a brother-in-law! How should I like a 
repetition of this business ?—and to prosecute one’s next of kin would 
be unpleasant and unprofitable. My beautiful Grace, would the day 
come when I should think you cost me too dear!” 

Meantime Grace, relieved certainly, yet feeling not only bowed 
down with humiliation, but physically exhausted, rolled on north- 
westward, to the cheerful but unaristocratic neighbourhood where 
Jimmy Byrne had pitched his tent. It was in one of the many 
terraces that abound in Camden Town that Grace had found her 
unhappy brother, when, wearied and half stupefied with her rapid 
journey and painful thoughts, she had reached London the day 
before. 

He was a miserable, pitiable object. Fevered with anxiety, worn- 
out with lack of rest and food, for he could not eat—unshaved, 
unkempt, prostrate—it took all the tender recollections of their early 
days to keep Grace from shrinking visibly from his touch, from his 
almost slavish exclamations of gratitude to her for coming so promptly 
to his aid. But when she, with some difficulty, extracted the real 
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reason of his passionate appeal from the mass of excuses, explanations, 
and equivocations in which he wrapped it up, she was indeed almost 
annihilated. Even then she implored him to let her appeal to Max 
in writing, to save herself the terrible pain and humiliation of a 
personal interview; but to this Randal would not consent. “No,” 
he said, “he might not get the letter; something might delay his 
answer; and if the bill was presented without his (Max’s) being 
prepared, his ruin would be inevitable. Another twenty-four hours 
of mortal agony would kill him; besides, Max would never say 
‘No,’ to his cousin, face to face.” So she was urged to this terrible 
ordeal ; and now it was over, and the strain relaxed, she felt more 
hopelessly depressed than before. She had been compelled to put 
herself metaphorically at her cousin’s feet, and the declaration into 
which Max had evidently been betrayed had only added to her sense 
of painful degradation. Oh, that she might never see him again!” 

“Here we are, miss,” said the driver, opening the door with a 
severe jerk—*“ No. 19 Alma Terrace, as the gen’leman told me.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Grace, starting out of her painful reverie— 
the transit had been at once distressingly long and astonishingly 
short—and, paying the man his full demand, she rang the door-beil. 

No. 19 was the ordinary type of small tenements in the Camden 
Town district: a narrow entrance-passage, with a couple of small 
parlours opening into each other by folding-doors at one side, and a 
steep stair at the end, leading to two strata of bedrooms, the largest 
and best of which was occupied by Randal, and one behind it had 
been prepared for Grace. 

The two parlours were occupied by Jimmy Byrne, and were 
marvels of neatness and contrivance. 

The landlady, a severe-looking but not unkindly personage, who 
was, in spite of her severe aspect, “stout and scant o’ breath,” came 
up from the basement, where she dwelt, in reasonable time to admit 
Grace. 

“T am glad you are come, miss,” she said, as Grace entered; “the 
poor young gentleman has been taking on terrible, wearying for 

ou.” 
“T will go to him at once,” said Grace, passing her quickly. 

“ And won’t you have a mouthful of summat first, miss ?” 

“No, thank you. It will be time enough when Mr. Byrne comes in.” 

“There has been a gentleman here to-day inquiring for Mr. 
Byrne, miss; and he is coming again between six and seven.” 

“ Yes,” said Grace absently, and hurrying on upstairs. 

Randal had not yet risen. He had had a severe cold and cough, 
which with the mortal anxiety gathering round him for the last 
month, and culminating in the desperate strain of the last few days, 
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made him seriously unwell. But it was the desire to crouch hidden 
in his lair that kept him in bed. He had raised himself on his 
elbow to see her face directly his sister entered ; and the wild, scared 
look of his eager eyes, the fiery red spot in the centre of each ghastly 
white cheek, filled her heart with pity, not untinged with reluctant 
contempt. 

“You are safe, Randal! Max has promised to pay without 
questioning, and to be secret; so you are safe, my brother!” said 
Grace, sitting down on a chair by the bedside. She kept quite still 
and silent, while Randal, clasping her hand, poured forth thanks and 
exclamations : 

“Thank God!—thank God! and thank you! What a pearl of 
sisters! I knew Max would not refuse you! and now I am all 
right! That fellow Cohen will see that I am all right with the great 
house of ‘Frere.’ I am certain he doubted me the last time he 
renewed. Oh, Grace, I can never thank you enough; you have 
brought me back from the grave; and trust me, I will never be such 
a fool again. But, you see, I was new to London, and the fellows 
got round me and humbugged me. I vow to Heaven I will never 
touch a card again!” 

No answer from Grace, who sat like one ina dream. 

“Don’t you hear me, Grace? You may trust me.” 

“Oh, Randal, I cannot speak; I can still hardly believe this 
dreadful humiliation has overtaken us. Touch a card again! I should 
indeed be astonished if you did, after—this! Oh, if I seem harsh, 
Randal, remember how cruel it all has been to me.” 

“Yes, yes; I know how proud you are; and indeed, Grace, I am 
very sorry. I am sure J have suffered enough. Was Max very 
insolent and sneering ?” 

“No; he never uttered a reproach. Do not talk of him; let us 
think about repaying him. We must consult Jimmy.” 

“ Now, Grace, you are too bad; you know_allI have undergone to 
keep this from Jimmy, and he hasn’t an idea——” 

“T hope not; but still we must speak to him. [I shall simply say 
you are in debt to Max.” 

“Qh, ah! yes; and that will fit in with my story‘of having dined 
with him a week or two ago.” 

“Did you invent that?” asked Grace, with quiet scorn. 

“No; not quite. I was taking a mouthful late one day at the 
‘London,’ when by some accident Max Frere came_in and sat at the 
next table. So we exchanged a few remarks—you see we dined 
together.” 

Grace was silent, feeling more and more hopeless respecting the 

speaker, 
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“ But if you have set your heart upon it, I dare say my mother will 
join us, and we can raise the money.” 

“Good heavens! why did you not think of this before,” cried 
Grace bitterly, “instead of dragging yourself—all of us—into the 
mire ?” 

“Well I protest it was chiefly consideration for the mother. I 
knew she could not spare anything, and I hoped every day my luck 
would change ; I once won fifty pounds in two nights. And so the 
time went on, till it came too near for anything save your 
interference.” 

“Tf you had only opened your heart to Jimmy, it might have been 
saved.” 

“ You see,” interrupted Randal, “the fact is, Jimmy has taken to 
bullying me of late; and then, you see, I have to be with him every 
day in the week. But I never catch a glimpse of Max, thank 
God!” 

“Yes,” returned Grace despondingly ; adding after a pause: 
“‘ Anyhow, Max must be paid—and that as soon as possible.” 

“ Oh, certainly I should be very glad,” returned Randal, rather as 
if it were no affair of his. ‘And do you know, Gracy darling, I feel 
so relieved I could take a cup of beef-tea, or a chop, or anything they 
have in the house; and then I will get up and join you and Jimmy 
at tea.” 

“Very well,” said Grace, looking at him with a sort of pained 
curiosity ; “I will ask the landlady; and then I will try and get a 
little rest myself. I have not slept for two nights; and I do so 
want to stop thinking for an hour or two.” 

She rose and went downstairs to give the necessary directions. 

“Tm sure, miss, I am thankful,” replied the landlady to Grace’s 
queries. “To be sure, I’ve a couple beautiful ‘line’ chops in the 
house, as I was hoping he would ask for. I’m sure, miss, he 
was going into a decline fast, till you come; he has been another 
creature since.” 

Randal was always an immense favourite with landladies, chamber- 
maids, and Spiers and Pond young ladies—indeed with men and 
women generally of all grades. But landladies especially were 
enslaved by his frank, gracious manner. 

“And I'll do one for you too, miss; you look regular tired 
out.” 

Grace accepted the proffered refreshment, for she felt sinking; 
and after attending to Randal, and leaving him in conversation with 
Mrs. Oakes, preparatory to making the effort to rise and dress 
himself, she went first to write as cheerful a letter as she could to her 
mother, and then if possible to rest. 
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At first she could not compose herself. The circumstances of her 
interview with Max passed and repassed across her mental field of 
vision. His declaration of love, which would once have set her on a 
pinnacle of bliss, was now worse than unflattering. Had she not 
been humbled in the dust, would he have confessed it as a piece of 
madness and folly? Was it possible that the time had come when 
words of love from Max were an offence, and that while she still 
remembered the Max of Dungar with tender regret, she would shrink 
with sincere distaste from the idea of marriage with the Max of 
to-day, even though a charm still lingered in his voice and in his 
eyes? Yet so it was. 

“T wonder will any one ever love me better than ease, or success, 
or ambition? Time will show. Ah! what will become of Randal? 
Is he incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong? What 
can create in him a moral sense? Is he responsible for such inca- 
pacity ? Where did he get his nature? What are we to do with 
him ? ” 

And so revolving her fears and disappointments over and over 
again, as she lay on the narrow pallet, which yet half filled her room, 
blessed sleep stole over her, and for nearly two hours she rested from 
her labours. 

It was growing dusk in the dingy room when she awoke ; and 
making her toilet as best she could, she went to Randal’s chamber. 
The door was fastened. 

“Ts that you, Grace? Iam only getting up. I have had such a 
nice sleep. What o'clock is it ?” 

“Quarter past six.” 

“T think Jimmy Byrne has come in; I heard the bell just now.” 

“T will go down and speak to him,” said Grace, yearning for the 
comfort of his honest company. 

But on opening the door she beheld®by the gaslight what at first 
sight seemed a strange gentleman, standing by the table and looking 
at a newspaper. 

A gentleman above middle stature, though scarcely tall—perhaps 
his breadth of shoulder took off from his ;height—with hair closely 
cut at the back, but worn in a wavy dark-brown mass at the top. 
He wore a well-cut, loose-fitting black,Jor nearly black, frock-coat, 
and dark-grey trousers. The hand which held the paper was very 
brown and sinewy, and there was something scarcely English in his 
whole aspect. At the noise of the opening door he |turned, and 
displayed a deeply-embrowned face; a pair of large, sleepy, brown 
eyes; an aquiline nose; and thick moustaches, a shade or two lighter 
than his hair, 


On seeing Grace, he let his newspaper fall on the table, and made 
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her a bow—a civil bow enough, but not the bow of a man accustomed 
to drawing-rooms. 

Grace bent her head in acknowledgment; and then they stood 
looking at each other for an instant or two ; his face growing more 
and more familiar to Grace. She looked so earnestly at him that a 
smile gleamed in the stranger’s eyes, and he slightly lifted his 
strongly-marked brows with an expression of good-humoured interro- 
gation—an expression once so familiar to Grace that she came quickly 
into the room, holding out both hands. 

“Tell me,” she cried, “are you Maurice Balfour ?” 

“Yes, yes; and you,” taking her hands, “you are not surely 
Grace—Grace Frere ?” 

“T am—TI am indeed. Oh, Maurice, how glad I am to see you! 
You are like a piece of my old home. Ah! everything is so changed 
since we met, Maurice.” 

It had been such a trying day, and this was such an unexpected 
ending, that her much-strained self-control almost gave way. The 
sweet kindly mouth quivered, and the tears welled up and hung on 
her long lashes, while her breath came in two deep sobs. 

Balfour looked at her with a pitying, puzzled expression. 

“T hope you are quite well, and Mrs. Frere, and—all; you have 
had no loss since your grandfather’s death, Grace?—I ought to say 
Miss Frere.” 

“No, thank God! but I have had great anxiety about Randal. 
He has been ill, but he is better ; and why should you call me Miss 
Frere ?” 

“Why, you are a grown-up young lady.” 

“No matter. If you call me anything but Grace, I shall feel as if 
you were no longer my friend. Oh, how delightful it is to see you! 
How did you come here ? ” 

“T have been in Ireland to look after some very small possessions 
my poor grandfather left me, and ascertained Mr. Byrne’s address, in 
order to make inquiries about you all. I was at his office yesterday, 
but missed him; so they gave me his private address, and here I am. 
I am surprised you recognised me; for until you spoke I did not 
know you. You are greatly changed; you used to be such a thin 
brown little girl, though you were shooting up when I saw you last ; 
and now——” An expressive pause. 

“Yes, indeed I am changed!” exclaimed Grace, quite uncon- 
sciously ; “and even more in thought than looks. But you, Maurice, 
you look wonderfully older.” 

He did not reply at once, but stood still, holding her hand, 
and gazing at her with a puzzled, kindly compassionate expres- 
sion. 
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“ And your mother and the little one,” he went on at last, letting 
go the hand which Grace did not attempt to remove. 

“They are quite well, thank God, and I think quite happy. They 
are not here; they are in Germany. I have just come over because 
—because Randal was ill and wanted me.” 

“Randal! Ay, I suppose he is quite a young man?” 

“Yes; quite,” with a deep sigh at the thought of how he had 
inaugurated his manhood. 

“Tt must be nearly five years since I was at Dungar?” 

“Tt is. You had just returned from Spain, and you only stayed a 
week, because you were going to America, I think.” 

“T am glad you remember, Grace—Miss Frere, I mean. It is 
new to me to find any one who notes my going and coming ;” and he 
smiled—a frank, sweet smile. 

“T am sure we did, Maurice—I beg your pardon, Mr. Balfour,” 
returned Grace, a gleam of her natural playfulness sparkling over 
the deep gloom that had turned her thoughts so dark that, like the 
darkness of Egypt, it might be felt. 

“No, no! you must call me Maurice.” 

“ Yes, I will.” She sat down and rested her elbows on the table, 
covering her face with her hands for a moment, more overcome than 
she cared to show. ‘Oh, Maurice, we have lost so much since I last 
saw you!—dearest grandpapa and our sweet home. Oh, if you only 
knew how terrible London was at first! I did not think I could 
have been sg miserable, at least while the dear mother was left me.” 

“ And you so young and so tenderly reared—I suppose I must not 
say spoiled?” returned Balfour, smiling kindly, as he would on a 
disappointed child. 

“Yes ; I suppose I have almost always been spoiled,” returned 
Grace thoughtfully; “but life is beginning to show me my true 
value ;” and as the thought of Max’s hasty, but evidently sincere, 
exclamation that it was “madness and folly ” to love her, came back, 
her heart swelled with wounded pride; and the irrepressible tears, 
partly the result of over-fatigue, would force themselves over the brim 
and hang upon her long black lashes. “I must tell Randal you are 
here. The surprise would be too much for him,” she said quickly and 
trying to steady her voice, as she turned from the light. “I will 
come back directly.” 

Maurice Balfour looked after her as she closed the deer, and an 
expression of deep gravity stole over his face. “ There’s something 
wrong there,” he thought; “it is not a trifle that would unhinge 
such a woman as my little playfellow has developed into. But she 


is the same Grace still ; the original girl or child comes back to me 
in some of her tones and her smiles.” 
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He sat down and began to look at the paper ; but he soon laid it 
aside and sat thinking, his eyes wide open, gazing far away—five 
years, ten years back—to his holidays at Dungar, to Grace’s first 
arrival there—for he was the older inhabitant of the two—a little, 
foreign-looking creature, in picturesque mourning. How he, a rough 
uncouth lad of sixteen, physically old for his years, was first shy and 
then fond of the new-comers. How she used to tease him and 
tyrannise over him; and what a troublesome imp Randal was! and 
how Mrs. Frere appeared to him the most beautiful and graceful of 
women. How, after a year of Dungar-life, Grace grew brave and 
sensible, and wonderfully companionable for a girl. How, the last 
time he was at Dungar, he feared she was not going to be pretty 
after all; and now, he was quite sure she was not pretty—she was 
something beyond that, and yet not a beauty. “Iam afraid it has 
been a terrible change for Mrs. Frere and Grace. They were like 
princesses in the kingdom of Dungar—-so at least they seemed to me ; 
and now——” 

The noise of the door opening made him look up with an expectant, 
pleased expression; but no one entered immediately, though a voice 
said : 

“ Just so, ma'am ; an’ if you would be so good as to see that the 
water is b’iling—b’iling mad—I would be greatly obleeged to you.” 

Whereupon a small man in an overcoat, with his hat in one hand 
and a severely distended black bag in the other, entered—a little 
dark-eyed man, with abundant black hair and shaggy eyebrows, a 
snub nose, and wide mouth pathetically depressed at the corners. 

“Good-evenin’, sir,” he said, depositing his hat and bag on a small 
species of sideboard, which blocked up the folding-doors; “I am 
afraid I am a little late. May I ask——” He paused. 

“My name?” suggested the other. “I am Balfour, Maurice 
Balfour. You have probably heard it before. Mr. Stepney, the 
rector of Dungar, was my grandfather.” 

“God bless us!” cried Jimmy, holding out his hand with much 
cordiality ; “‘to be sure I have. I am very glad to see you, sir; and 
so will Mr. Randal and Miss Grace. And where have you come 
from last?” 

“ Well, last from Dublin; and I have troubled you with a call to 
make some inquiries about my friends, for no one at Dungar could 
tell me anything; and to my surprise, while waiting for you, Miss 
Frere herself walked in.” 

“Did she now—the dear young lady! She’s had a heap of trouble, 
one way or another, Mr. Balfour; and then this illness of Mr. 
Randal’s. I don’t think myself he was that bad; but he took to 
wearying for his sister, and writes off to her post-haste that he was 
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dying, and the Lord knows what, unknown to me. So away she 
comes, travelling night and day, and arrived here yesterday, quite 
worn out. I must say it vexed me a little.” 

“Tt was a very natural wish on his part,” said Balfour, seeing he 
paused for a reply. 

“Nota doubt of it,” returned Jimmy; “but it cost a heap of 
money, and just frightens his mother out of her wits.—But you'll 
excuse me, sir. I have wan or two little things to see to, as the good 
woman of the house tells me Mr. Randal is coming down to tea; so 
you'll excuse me;” and seizing his black bag Jimmy disappeared 
with an air of extreme occupation. 

In the silence which ensued, energetic tones from the next room 
penetrated through the closed folding-doors. 

“ Now, Mrs. Oakes, if you will just keep the eggs from breaking, 
from two to three minutes will set them well; and, Mrs. Oakes, a 
trifle of fresh mustard, if you please. If you could give us a clean 
tablecloth, you'll find I'll not be ungrateful. I’ve a seed-cake in the 
bag. And about nine, if you please, the jug with the lid to it, with 
boiling water—real boiling, mind.” 


The tea was set; and Jimmy, taking a perspective view of it, with 
his head on one side, pronounced it all right, when Grace entered, 


leading in Randal, who looked terribly haggard and pale. He was 
nervous and shaky too, but seemed pleased to see Maurice, and to 
listen to the talk about old days at Dungar; but he was much less 
talkative than usual, nor could he partake of the tempting fried ham 
and poached eggs, which both Jimmy and Balfour pronounced 
excellent. 

“Mr. Randal, sir, Iam glad to see you so much better; and I 
don’t deny that you have been worse than I thought at first. Still 
and all, I maintain you had no need for to drag your sister all this 
weary way: she looks as bad as yourself. Eh, Mr. Balfour? ” 

“Not quite,” replied that gentleman, “though she does look 
tired. You had a long journey. Whereabouts are you in 
Germany ?” 

“In a very obscure little town, which I dare say you never heard 
of—Zittau.” 

“ Zittau—yes, I have. Is it not somewhere near Dresden?” 

“It is; and you have been in Dresden, I know. We know an old 
friend of yours who is quartered in Zittau now—Wolff von Falken- 
berg.” 

“Falkenberg,” repeated Balfour thoughtfully ; “that is curious! 
Do you know him well ?—do you see much of him ?” 

“He is a sort of connection,” returned Grace, and proceeded to 
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explain it ; concluding, “and now that he is going to be married to 
Gertrud Alvsleben, of course he will be really my cousin.” 

“He was a very pleasant fellow; and I suppose the lady has 
money, so that will make it all right,” said Balfour significantly. “I 
was thinking of going to have a look at my old haunts in Germany 
while waiting for an appointment I partly expect.” 

“Then you must come and see my mother,” said Grace. 

“That I will, with pleasure ! ” 

“I suppose you have been a great traveller, Mr. Balfour?” 
remarked Jimmy Byrne, when the repast was over, as he closed the 
door after the “ gurl,” who departed heavily laden with the tea-tray. 

“No, not as travelling goes in these days. I have been in Spain, 
and South America, and India.” 

“ Dear, dear! that’s enough in all conscience. And what have you 
been doing in these foreign parts, Mr. Balfour, if I might make so 
bold as to ask?” 

“Oh, making railroads and bridges, and embankments.” 

“ Tt must be interesting work,” said Grace languidly. 

“Tt is—most interesting.” 

‘* Where were you last, Maurice ? 

“In India; and there I took jungle-fever. So I was obliged to 
come home, and give up a capital appointment.” 

“ All the wealth in the world isn’t worth bad health,” remarked 
Jimmy, pulling forward a rather rigid-looking chair. “Take this, 
Mr. Randal; it will rest you;” and he beat up a pillow for his 
back. 

“T am afraid there was small chance of wealth to tempt me to risk 
it: an engineer has few opportunities for growing rich. That is for 
the contractors.” 

“Then it was not the dear rector’s death which recalled you?” 
said Grace. 

“No; I heard it on reaching England, and I was confoundedly cut 
up to think I was not with him.” 

“Yes, it was very sad not to have seen him.” 

“Tt gave me a sensation of being quite alone that I never ex- 
perienced before. Though I have always been isolated, I did not 
seem to perceive it till my grandfather was gone. Of course that 
wore off. Still, though I have plenty of pleasant friends, I’ve no 
one really belonging to me; and having no home at Dungar, I do not 
care to stay in England, or indeed in Europe.” 

He spoke in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone; but Grace thought his 
voice pleasant, sweet and refined. 

“Ts it very hard to learn engineering?” asked Randal, in rather a 
querulous yoice. “I scarcely know what to do myself. You see, my 
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grandfather’s death has quite spoiled my prospects. I have been in 
a house of business, but these fellows are so deuced sharp that when 
my health began to give way, and I could not come up to time, they 
dismissed me.” 

“ He is dismissed then?” said Grace, in a low tone, aside to Jimmy 
—who shook his head despondingly in reply, adding : 

“Near a month ago.” 

“JT should say there is nothing specially hard in engineering, if 
you have a taste for it. A good deal depends on natural inclination ; 
and then you should begin young,” said Maurice Balfour. 

“T fear I am too old,” resumed Randal dejectedly, “or I should 
very much like to take it up, and go away with you somewhere out 
of Europe. I feel as if I wanted room. These old, worn-out over- 
crowded cities oppress me. There is, there must be, contagious 
energy in an unexhausted society.” 

“T do not know that! I fancy you would find an unexhausted 
country exceedingly exhausting. It ,is rather troublesome to be 
obliged to build your house before you can find shelter, to mend your 
own shoes, and cook your own dinner.” 

“God bless us!” remarked Jimmy ; “and have you had to do all 
that, sir?” 

“ Occasionally. And I think, Randal, an old country, with all the 
means and appliances to boot, would suit you best. You see, I have 
been roughing it nearly all my life.” 

“TI wonder it has not made you rough, Maurice,” said Grace, 
looking up into his face with the pleasant feeling that she had found 
a congenial elder brother. 

“TI fear it has not fitted me for London drawing-rooms,” he 
returned, with his kindly, quiet smile; “ which 1 is no great matter, as 
T am never likely to see many.’ 

“And do you make any stay in London, sir?” asked Jimmy. 

“Tam not sure. I had intended starting for Germany the day 
after to-morrow, but I promised to stay and dine with a lady—and I 
suspect, a fashionable lady—to whom I brought a message and a 
parcel from a poor fellow I was able to help a little in his last hours, 
when I was bad enough myself.” 

“Who is it, Maurice?” asked Grace, feeling an odd anticipation 
of the name. 

“Lady Elton ; she lives in Sutherland Mansions.” 

“What, our Lady Elton? That is very strange,” said Randal. 

“Lady Elton is a great friend of mine,” observed Grace. 

“Yes, that is curious,” cried Balfour; and some explanations 
ensued, “She is a charming woman, and full of feeling,” continued 
Balfour. “TI never saw any one so overcome as she was when I 
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repeated poor young Loring’s last words. I do not think a mother 
could have felt more ; yet I believe they were no relations.” 

“She mentioned in her last letter that she had had a sad loss,” 
said Grace. 

“Dear, dear!” remarked Jimmy Byrne; I am very sorry for it. 
A more elegant lady I never saw ; and a good woman too, I am told.” 

“‘ And so she is aunt to Max Frere, about whom my grandfather 
wrote during his visits to Dungar,” said Balfour. 

“ Did he?” murmured Grace, colouring crimson, as Maurice looked 
at her—a long look—out of his sleepy, large, brown eyes, that saw a 
good deal in spite of their sleepiness. 

“Yes; he was a capital correspondent for the first three years of 
my absence, but after that his letters grew rarer.” 

“T think,” said Randal, “I shall get away to bed. I feel I have 
stayed up long enough.” 

“ And I ought to go too,” said Balfour, rising. 

Grace did not press him to stay. A gloom hung over them all, 
and glad as Grace was to see her old friend, and grateful too for the 
welcome break to the course of her sad, bitter thoughts, she felt that 
nothing could rouse her to her usual tone of spirits, or interest her in 
the usual degree. 

“Tam stupid with fatigue,” she said, “so I will not ask you to 
stay ; but you will come and see us again ? ” 

“T should think I would!” returned Balfour, smiling. “ It is not 
every day I get a chance of such company. Good-night, Randal. I 
. don’t think you are so bad but that you might come out for a stroll, 
if you had an arm to help you along.” 

“Thanks,” said Randal; “yes, do come and take me out—it will 
be a godsend.” 

“ And do you know which omnibus to take, Mr. Balfour?” cried 
Jimmy, ever ready to do everything for every one. 

“Thank you, yes. I am staying at Charing Cross; and I shall 
walk, for I seem to get no exercise here.” 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


Tue next morning’s waking was painfully bewildering to Grace. 
Was it a reality that she had gone through the bitter ordeal of hum- 
bling herself to Max Frere; that she had not done it in vain, and 
that she was still unannihilated; nay, more, that an odd strain of 
sweetness mingled with her sore and bruised sensations when she 
thought of her unexpected interview with Maurice Balfour, and that 
she would most probably see him again that day ? 
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The sight of him had brought back her happy childish days so 
vividly. He was so much the same, and grew so much upon her 
memory as they talked together that the very sound of his voice 
seemed to conjure back her old bright, dreamy self, her gorgeous 
anticipations, her boundless belief in transcendent virtue and un- 
fathomable vice, with never a shade between ! 

It was such a relief, too, to meet a man who was calm and kindly, 
neither sneering nor looking unutterable things, like Max; nor 
insinuating compliments, and throwing himself into gallant attitudes, 
like Falkenberg. Yes; Maurice Balfour was honest and reasonable, 
and they would be great friends. Perhaps he would be a useful 
friend to Randal; and perhaps it would be well if Randal were to 
leave England. Then came the paralysing thought: “‘ What could 
Randal do anywhere?” Still, she must try and settle something 
about him before she returned to Zittau. And how she longed to 
return to her home and its occupations! Then there was the con- 
versation with Jimmy hanging over her. That debt to Max must be 
repaid before she quitted London. 

But she had slept late, and Jimmy had left for his office before she 
descended to the little parlour. 

Randal was very miserable and troublesome. He would get up— 
he would not get up. He wished to be read to—the sound of her 
voice distracted him. A friend, smelling strongly of tobacco, called 
to see him; and during the visit Balfour came in, as if their old 
friendly intercourse had gone on in unbroken continuity. 

“Tf Randal has had visitors, and will not go out, I had better not 
see him. Will you come, Grace? (I think I had better leave ‘ Miss 
Frere’ alone.) You are looking pale, and I should like to see the 
Dungar roses bloom again in your cheeks.” 

“Yes; it will be so nice to have a good quick walk this bright, 
cold day. Let us go into Regent’s Park and up Primrose Hill. I 
will tell Randal, and put on my hat.” 


She was down again soon, looking brighter and handsomer than 
Balfour had yet seen her. 

“T suppose I must not offer you my arm?” 

“No; no one offers his arm now. Women, they say, are learning 
to walk alone.” 

“T don’t know that they are the worse for that. I am sure you are 
very strong-minded, Grace.” 

“TI wish I were—in the good sense.” 

It was a delightful walk, and quite a refreshment to Grace. She 
was the principal talker; and though she often glanced aside to 


books, or to their former adventures by flood and field, her principal 
topic was Randal. 
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Nothing could be kinder, more sympathetic, or gentle than 
Balfour. Her reliance on him, her trust in his brotherly interest, in- 
creased every moment. Surely this was a friend sent her by Heaven ! 
He promised to cultivate Randal, try to ascertain what he was fit for, 
and advise accordingly. So he led her to her humble quarters; 
shaking hands heartily at the door, and hurrying away to dress for 
his dinner with Lady Elton—for their ramble had extended beyond 
two hours. 

Grace’s satisfaction was crowned on entering, by finding a card 
bearing the name of “ Maxwell Frere.” 

She had escaped him, and in all probability he would not call 
again. She had little faith in the endurance of a whim such as had 
fired him on the previous day, which made him so unlike himself, 
and so much to be dreaded. 

Loud and deep were Randal’s reproaches. She had been out more 
than two hours—in fact, nearer three than two—and he was so 
wretched! He did not know what was to become of him. After all, 
he was more a victim than anything else, &., &., till Grace was 
roused to give him a sharp answer, which restored him to composure 
and silence, if not to good humour. 


Jimmy was very reluctant and unmanageable anent the question 
of raising money to pay Randal’s supposed debt to Max. 

“You don’t know what you are doing, Miss Grace, dear,” he said, 
after she had explained matters to him that evening, when Randal 
had gone to bed. “Sure, it’s ruination to break into your principal. 
Once you begin there’s no end to it. Better try and pinch a bit, 
and make Mr. Randal pinch a bit, so as to pay by degrees. Mr. 
Maxwell Frere can afford to wait.” 

“But I cannot. Oh, Jimmy! I should like to pay him to- 
morrow.” 

“No doubt you would; and so would I, for the matter of that: 
but we must look ahead. Mr. Randal has got through a good deal of 
money—a good deal, faith! since you went away. And I dare say 
he has told you that I was a stingy ‘naygur ;’ but after the first 
wanst or twice, I just plucked up heart to say ‘No,’ when he wanted 
to borrow a trifle. It was bad for him, Miss Grace; and it would 
have ended badly. But I am surprised at his getting money from 
Mr. Maxwell Frere. I thought there was not much love lost 
between them. 

“Nor is there; and nothing that could have happened would 
have vexed me like this. So, dear Jimmy, you must help me to pay 
Max.” 


“My darlin’ young lady, you know it’s the one pleasure of my 
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life to be any use to you; but I will not consent to your touching a 
penny of the little bit of money you have to depend upon. Look 
now! what did you give Mr. Randal? Fifty a year! Well, take 
him home with you, and keep him till he can get something to keep 
himself: it won’t cost much more in addition to your housekeeping. 
Well, that’s something towards it. And then, let me see, I have a 
trifle put by for you—them pearls, you know. You give them to me 
to pledge, because you wouldn’t borrow from me. Well, I just locked 
them away, and brought you my own money. Sure, it was a good 
investment ; and I have saved up the cash you thought you were 
paying them thieves of the world, the pawnbrokers, for interest. 
So there’s that to the good for you, Miss Grace, though it’s but a 
trifle. And you can give me four per cent. at the end of the 
ear.” 

me Jimmy, you are a wonderful man! How thoughtful and good 
you are for us! What should we do without you?” 

“ And them words of yours pays me in full for any trouble I have 
taken; and that same is a pleasure,” ‘said Jimmy, his black eyes 
twinkling, and rubbing up his hair till he looked more like a faithful 
Skye terrier than ever. “So I tell you what, Miss Grace: if your 
dear mamma could make up her mind to sell some of the pearls, you 
night get a first instalment, say of fifty pounds, to pay Mr. Maxwell. 
And that would keep your heart easy. Eh, Miss Grace?” 

“Qh, as to me, I would sell them all with pleasure; but my dear 
mother has associations At all events, I will ask her.” 

“Do so, dear,” said Jimmy, speaking out of his thoughts, which 
Grace did not care to interrupt. 

“ He’s an uncommon nice, civil-spoken, sensible young man,” sa d 
Jimmy, speaking suddenly and apropos to nothing “And though 
Mr. Randal is the height of good company, I wish he was like Mr. 
Balfour.” 

“Maurice Balfour is much older,” returned Grace. “ And poor 
Randal is—well, what nature made him, though he is very pro- 
voking.” 

“True for you; but he'll gather sense, please God. Now, I wonder 
if Mr. Balfour could find anything for him to do out there where he’s 
going ?” 

“Where is that?” asked Grace. 

“Faith, I don’t know,” said Jimmy, with a laugh. “Only he 
spoke as if he was going away to foreign parts.” 

“Yes; I suppose he will,” observed Grace, thinking in her heart 
that it would be sad to part with Maurice, now she had found him. 
“I dare say Lady Elton would try and help us—I mean Randal,” she 
said, “She knows so many people, and is so clever. I am sure he 
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had better leave London. At any rate, I will write to my mother 
to-morrow. And if you give up those pearls, ought you not to have 
some kind of bond or acknowledgment ? You know, good friend. Do 
write it out, and we will all sign it. Ah! Jimmy! dear dear Jimmy ! 
you are the one true friend I have in the wide world. Good-night. 
I still feel, oh, so weary !” 

She rose and held out her hand to him. 

“God bless you, my child!” said the little man warmly. “I 
hope there are plenty of bright days coming to reward you for all 
you have gone through. But, faith, you take Mr. Randal’s troubles 
too much to heart.” 


“T cannot help it,” said Grace, shaking her head as she left the 
room. 

This gleam of hope that they would be able to pay Max was a 
renewal of life to her ; and she fell asleep in the midst of a profound 
calculation as to the particular branches of expenditure which might 
be curtailed, so as to save at least two pounds a month—more she 
dared not hope. 

The letter to her mother was a skilful composition. She hesitated 
as to whether she should admit Max to be the creditor, as she knew 
her mother’s peculiar notions respecting money transactions between 
near relatives. She would give Max money if she had it, or take it 
from him, with equal sang-froid. 

Still Grace shrank from disguising the truth. One fact she must 
and could suppress; and most heartily did she thank Heaven that her 
mother need never know the disgrace that had fallen upon them. 

The task was nearly accomplished, when she paused to listen to a 
train of thought put in motion by some expression in her own 
letter. ‘“ Why should she despair of Randal? Other young men 
had gone wrong, and come right again. Association was all- 
powerful with him. Would he had a chance of being with Maurice 
Balfour! There was a kindly strength about Maurice which inspired 
her with confidence. The almost indolent repose of his manner 
impressed her with the idea of a nature energetic and forceful 
enough to permit itself intervals of laziness. But what was Randal 
fit for? She could not ask Balfour nor any one else to hamper hin- 
self with a helpless hanger-on. And the prospect of a long future 
spent in a struggle to urge Randal on in some directions and keep 
him back in others was not cheerful: then, whatever happened, 
Mab’s education must not be neglected or even curtailed.” So far 
afield had her thoughts strayed, and so absorbed was she in them, 
that she did not heed the sound of a carriage stopping at the door; 
nor did she move till the door was opened suddenly, and Mrs. Oakes, 
in somewhat awe-struck accents, announced : 
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“ A lady for you, miss 

Whereupon enter an elegant-looking woman, in black silk, silver- 
fox fur, and an exquisite bonnet of black lace and jet. 

“Grace!” she cried reproachfully—“in London three or four 
days, and never to let me know!” 

“T was going to see you to-day, dearest Lady Elton,” cried Grace, 
kissing her warmly. ‘I came so suddenly, and found Randal so ill, 
I had no time to do anything.” 

“ Ah, dear child! that brother of yours was born to be a torment to 
you. What business had he to be ill? Why, you look worried to 
death!” 

“Tt was such a terrible journey,” said Grace, with a sigh—* not 
knowing what I should find at the end of _— it seems still to 
haunt and overpower me.” 

“What! did you think he was dying? I — that quaint 
little man (what is his name—Byrne?) had not more sense than to 
frighten you rather unnecessarily, from what Mr. Balfoursays. They 
live together, do they not ?—I mean your brother and Mr. Byrne.” 

“Yes. Oh, you must not blame him!” began Grace, and then 
stopped, thinking it better not to explain too much. “ And you,” 
looking at her friend with affectionate interest, “how glad I am 
to meet you again! but I fear you, too, have been ill?” 

“No, dear; I have not been ill bodily. I have called in no 
doctors, and have had no ridiculous bottles, a sixth part to be taken 
three times a day. Nevertheless, I have gone mentally down into 
the valley of death, and its grey shadows hang over me still—and 
will, dear, so long as I grope about in this darkened world.” 

“Dear Lady Elton!” murmured Grace, puzzled how to answer 
this speech. 

“Yes,” continued Lady Elton; “the one germ of hope, the one 
link between me and the future, was crushed and broken when my 
poor boy was cut off. I feel as if I could not reconcile myself to it.” 

Grace was much struck by the contrast between the composure 
of Lady Elton’s manner and the passionate force of her words. 

“And it was so strange,” she resumed, “ that your old friend 
Balfour should have closed his eyes. It is another link between us 
Grace; for there was a strong affinity always. I was so startled to 
find you were in London.” 

“Then it was Maurice Balfour who told you, not Max?” asked 
Grace, a little incautiously, in her anxiety to know how much Lady 
Elton knew. 

“Max!” she repeated. “Are you in communication with Max ? 


does he know you are in town? I have not seen Max for 
ages,” 
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Grace, feeling she had made a slight mistake, prudently kept silence. 

“Then you and Max are friends again,” continued Lady Elton. 
“T always felt, rather than knew, that there was a hidden warfare 
between you. Iam afraid you are given to warfare, Grace. Well, 
I will never quarrel with you or with any one again. Nothing 
seems worth it now.” 

Grace could only stroke the hand she held, and look into her 
friend’s face with loving, sympathising eyes. 

“And so, Grace, are you ready to come back with me? The 
carriage is at the door ; just put up your things and come.” 

“ Ah, that is quite impossible!” cried Grace. 

“ And why?” 

“T cannot leave Randal. He has been very ill—a sort of low 
fever, which seems to have fastened on him. He is certainly better, 
but very low and weak and miserable.” 

“T suppose he has got into scrapes, like most young men?” ob- 
served Lady Elton philosophically. 

“He has not been so economical as he ought to be,” said Grace, 
with a little sigh ; ‘‘ but there is no harm in Randal.” 

“ Exactly so, dear. He might do better if there was.” 

“Tt is a terrible hindrance, his not having been brought up 
to any profession. It is just the difference between letting a stream 
spread its waters over the fields, and embanking it into narrow 
usefulness.” 

“ You must have been talking to your friend Balfour a good deal ; 
that is quite an engineering simile.” And Lady Elton looked at her 
with a kindly smile. 

“ Yes, a good deal; and I hope I shall say a great deal more to 
him. He talks of coming to Germany.” 

“T think I shall go too,” said Lady Elton carelessly. “To 
return, if you really think you ought not to leave your brother, I 
must not say anything. But in a few days you can come to me. 
Remember I, too, am an invalid, though of a different order ; and, 
Grace, this is hardly the place for you to stay in. It is certainly 
clean,” looking curiously round her; “ but though I am not at all 
exigeante or fanciful in such matters, is it not rather odd to be 
staying with that dear funny little man, Mr. Byrne?” 

“T do not see it,” returned Grace gravely. “He is the kindest 
and best of creatures; he is like a father to me. And you know, 
Lady Elton, I do not belong to your world—or any world except 
that of my own people and my mother’s house.” 

“Very sweet of you to say so, child; but tell me truth, Grace, is 
it not a little bitter to you, this renunciation of all that is generally 
most valued in youth—the prestige of position ? ” 
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“ Yes; I think I felt our poverty and obscurity very keenly at 
first when we were in London. [I felt a little murderous the first, 
and only, day I dined at Uncle Frere’s, though it brought me good 
fortune in your acquaintance; but I have grown quite comfortable 
and content since we were in Germany. Life has a great many sides 
to it, Lady Elton.” 

“ Have you a lover in Zittau, Grace?” asked Lady Elton quickly. 

“Indeed I have not,” said Grace, laughing and blushing. 

The question distressed her; she shrank from her friend’s un- 
hesitating utterance of a word which to her was very sweet and 
sacred, and not to be lightly spoken. “Have youa lover?” Why, 
it was like saying, “ Have you a coachman, or a hair-dresser ? ”—as 
if a lover was a sort of essential hanger-on. 

“ Because, if so, it would account for a good deal of contentment. 

“ Well, I have none,” repeated Grace carelessly. 

“T believe you; but it is odd. Do you never intend to have 
one?” 

“Oh dear, no,” with a good-humoured smile. “I suppose such a 
state of destitution would be highly disgraceful.” 

“Highly unnatural, at all events. Well, Grace, if you cannot come 
and stay with me, come and have a drive, and return with me to 
luncheon.” 

“T would be quite delighted; but, dear Lady Elton, I must ask 
Randal. You see I left him yesterday for a little walk with Maurice 
Balfour, and we stayed more than two hours. Poor Randal was so 
lonely and unhappy and cross, I dare not leave him again.” 

“Ah!” thoughtfully. “Is he well enough to come with us? 
It might do him good.” 

“Tt would be perfectly delightful; you are so kind! I will just 
close the letter to the dear mother—she will be charmed to hear of 
you—and then I will make Randal get ready; he is up.” And she 
proceeded to add a few hasty lines to her letter. 

“ Randal,” she exclaimed, a few minutes later, as she came quickly 
into his room, where he was scribbling indolently with a cigar in his 
lips, “ Lady Elton is below, and wants you to come out for a drive. 
I wish you would, Randal; it would do you good.” 

“Drive with Lady Elton! Oh, Grace, I couldn’t; I am ashamed 
a 

“Dear, dear Randal!” interrupted Grace, touched and delighted 
with this expression of penitence and right feeling, and in haste to 
encourage him, “ you must have courage ; let the dead past bury its 
dead. Lady Elton does not know a word of your—of what has 
happened; no one ever shall. So come and——” 

_ “Really, Grace,” interrupted Randal in his turn, “you are too 
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bad ; you never let a fellow lose sight of his misfortunes. I was not 
thinking of that; but my overcoat is so shabby, and my hat is the 
worse of the wear. I am not fit to be seen in Lady Elton’s carriage, 
and I will noé go. If you will get my hat ironed, and it is warm 
enough to go without my overcoat to-morrow or next day, I will.” 

“Very well,” returned Grace, much disappointed ; “ but it may not 
be convenient to her to call again. At all events, I will not go to- 
day. She asked me; but I do not like to leave you.” 

“You need not mind, then. You look so miserable, and say such 
disagreeble things, that a fellow can never forget his troubles and 
sins for a moment. You had better go. I dare say Balfour will call, 
and that will amuse me.” 

“ Very well, Randal! ” and she turned away with tears in her eyes. 
This, then, was the result of all her exertions: that Randal could not 
support the reproach of her presence. 

“Randal is so much obliged to you, dear Lady Elton,” she said, 
coming into the little parlour, where she found that lady spelling 
over a German paper which Grace had received that morning from 
some unknown sender—she suspected Falkenberg ; “ but he does not 
feel equal to going out. However, as he expects Maurice Balfour to 
come and see him, he can spare me, and I shall be so pleased to 
drive with you, and lunch with you after.” 

“Indeed!” with a sharp look at her. “TI am fortunate in securing 
you. Come, then! You are looking better than when I came in; you 
have a little colour. Colour is essential to you.” 

“Go to Hampstead Heath, and back by the Welsh Harp,” said 
Lady Elton to the coachman. “Now, dear child,” she continued, 
settling herself in her corner, “talk to me—tell me of your life in 
that nook where you have buried yourself. I shall bless you if you 
interest me.” 











